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Human Figure 
mnardo da Vinci 


Man is the measure of all things— 


PROTAGORAS (B.C. 481-411) 


We live in an age of great organisations; can we also live in one of great individuals? 
To reconcile the technical achievement of modern society with the dignity of the men 
and women who compose it is the problem of our time. To reach a solution we must 
first be certain of the aim we set our mammoth communities and world-wide corpora- 
tions; when the last superlative has been uttered, the test must be the same—how 


far they contribute to the happiness, understanding and liberty of the ordinary man. 


The real measure of a modern industry is its power to preserve our human values 
while adding to our material heritage. Man is not just another factor in the 


productive chain—he is the reason for its existence. 
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TOP HAT TRADITION 


‘The banks in Britain have never been among the staunchest upholders of the 
human dignity of individuals; rather, they have assumed that the men and 
women who work for them are automatons, mindless, weak, and unprotesting.’ 


HE accusation is made not in Tribune, not in the 
Daily Worker, but in an editorial in the Bank Officer, 
the journal of the National Union of Bank Employees; 
ind it reflects a bitterness increasingly felt by bank officials. 

Until 1939 the bank clerk, although he was never well paid, 
was reasonably well off. His job and salary were safe; and 
we too easily forget, perhaps, how much that once meant 
His social standing was high. The invisible but formidable 
barrier between those who were elected members of the loca! 
tennis club and those who were blackballed had no terrors 
for him. Today, he can hardly afford the subscription and the 
incidental expenses. The club committee has had to throw 
)pen its courts instead to men of whose very existence, fiftee: 
years ago, it was hardly aware. 

Che bank official has not been compensated for this socia 
loss by a salary gain. On the contrary, he is relatively worse 
off now than he was before the war, because he has become 
to some extent redundant. It took his employers a long time 
to realise that his laborious mental longhand could be super- 
seded by a machine: but they are now replacing male clerks 
with female machine operators. They can employ two girl 
if nineteen for less than the cost of one man of thirty; and t! 
lilution of labour keeps the men’s salary scale low. 

The bank officials have put up with this only because « 
ihe survival of what a writer in this issue calls ‘the top hi 
tradition,” which has restrained them from militant track 
unionism. Mr. Anderson does not think this restraint will b« 
abandoned: other observers are less confident. An articl 
in the current issue of the Banker refers to ‘the notable chang 
in sentiment’ of the bank clerks in the last twelve months 
ind the example of Ireland, both north and south of th 
border, suggests that as soon as a bank officials’ union achieves 
recognition, it can become as tough and as militant as any in 
the land. Unless the banks take swift measures, a situation 
might arise here similar to that described in our Dublin corre 


spondent’s note. 


The frustration of the bank official is naturally increased 
by the knowledge that his employers are enjoying a pleasing 
prosperity. 1954 was a better year than they expected, and it 
enabled them to gratify shareholders with small dividend in- 


creases. But these increases also enabled the customer to ask 


why the higher profits were not used to reduce his high bank 
charges, and the bank official to ask why they were not used 
to increase his low salary. It is not difficult for the banks to 
show that the higher dividend, if spread over customers or 
officials, would have been too small perceptibly to benefit 
either. But the banks are finding it more difficult to counter the 
argument that on psychological grounds it was unwise to have 
increased dividends at a time when the declining status of their 
staffs so urgently demands attention. 

Not that the banks have any absolute duty to their staffs in 
he matter of status. As the Banker article says, status was 
lever a term of the contract, and the fact that a bank clerk’s 
tandard of living is lower now than that of his predecessor in 
939 or 1929 is of itself no argument. But the writer goes on 
o remind the banks that on their own test of salaries—effici- 
‘ncy and earning power—there is a strong argument for the 
reservation of their officials’ standing. 


* * * 


And just as it is in the banks’ own interest to improve their 
iffs’ lot, it is also in the community’s interest that the banks’ 
ructure should not be endangered by any angry domestic 
ispute. If a head-on clash is to be avoided, they will have to 
consider their attitude to the union. In the past their encour- 
gement of the ‘house unions’ has kept the national union so 
eak that it has not been able to achieve recognition. 

Phere will be a great deal of past resentment and humiliation 
» be exploited when the national union gains in strength. 
\nd that resentment is made all the greater by speeches on 
he pattern of one delivered recently by a bank chairman, to 
he effect that ‘every employer welcomes a strong trade union.’ 

It is hardly surprising that the unwelcomed Bank Officer 
should quote him, without comment, on their cover! 

The banks must also ask themselves whether they can 
afford, in their own interest, to distribute so large a proportion 
of their assets to reserves and to building, and so little to their 
staffs. The Banker, in its very reasonable article on the subject, 
admits that the decline in bank salaries is greater than that of 
the very people ‘with whom it pays the banks to have their 
stalls mixing socially’; and it suggests that the banks should 
pluck up courage and invest in success—‘with the investment 


in this case in human capital.’ Indeed they should. 
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Notes 


VITALISING WITH WORDS 

During the first session of the SEATO conference at 
Bangkok Mr. Dulles suggested that what he and the other 
Foreign Ministers had to do was ‘to vitalise our treaty with 
words.’ It is certainly unlikely*to be vitalised with much else 
as a result of the conference, in spite of the Siamese Govern- 
ment’s anxiety to have a permanent SEATO army stationed 
within the country. Two days before the conference began 
Marshal Pibul Songgram, the Prime Minister of Siam, took an 
alarmist line and spoke of a Communist force, 20,000 strong, 
already poised in China against Siam. ‘If we do not do any- 
thing about it,” he said, ‘Communism will take over Thailand 
and dominate the whole of South-East Asia.’ The main threat, 
however, is not so much from China as from the dissidents in 
Siam itself, who thrive on the incompetence and corruption of 
the regime, which in the past has not made anything like the 
best use of the aid which America pours into the country. 
Neither America nor any other member of SEATO will be 
keen to take up Marshal Songgram’s invitation. He will have 
to put his own house in order as best he can. There is a more 
important subject under discussion at Bangkok, although it 
falls outside SEATO’s competence. That is Formosa, and it 
is to be hoped that Sir Anthony Eden will adequately convey 
to Mr. Dulles the alarm and despondency caused abroad by 
the apparent ambiguities of American policy. As Captain Cyril 
Falls says elsewhere in this issue, it will not be easy for 
America to force a loss of ‘face’ on Chiang by persuading him 
to get out of Quemoy and Matsu while the going is good. But 
some loss of ‘face’ by Chiang is infinitely preferable to the 
prospect of a Sino-American war sparked off by a brush over 
the unimportant offshore islands. And the sooner these islands 
are evacuated the easier it will be for the Americans to restrain 
Chiang from provoking the Communists by incessant air 
attack. 


M. FAURE GETS HIS VOTE 

That M. Faure and his government have been accepted by 
the National Assembly would seem to end the political crisis 
in France for the minute. But a good many reefs remain to be 
navigated and it is not easy to see how the new Prime Minister 
can avoid running his coalition on to one or other of them. 
At first sight his government is considerably more to the left 
of centre than might have been expected. The MRP have the 
Colonies, the Ministry of Justice and the Ministry of Finance, 
and M. Bourgés-Maunoury (a Mendés-France Radical) has 
the Ministry of the Interior. However, the Gaullists are repre 
sented by M. Gaston Palewski and General Koenig, and one 
can imagine that there will be difficulties when it comes to 
settling an agreed policy on North Africa. Still, it is high time 
that France had a government and it must be hoped that 
M. Faure, with his experience of writing detective stories, will 
be able to solve the problem of the missing majority. Mean- 
while in North Africa the situation continues to deteriorate, 
with the usual assassinations and counter-assassinations piling 
up hatred in geometrical progression. Nor is the lack of a 
French government making things any easier for Dr. Aden- 
auer, who is having to meet growing criticism from West 
Germans opposed to rearmament and who must feel that every 
fresh political crisis across the Rhine makes the possibility of 
the ratification of the Paris agreements by the upper French 
house more remote. One must wish M. Faure success even if 
it is hard to believe in it 
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DISARMING TALK 

Willingness to participate in discussions about disarmament 
has for some decades been recognised as one of the marks 
of the genus ‘Peace-loving power,’ and, in pursuit of its 
policy of using every opportunity of proving that it belongs 
to that species, the Soviet Union has somewhat belatedly 
announced its willingness to take part in the proceedings of 
the United Nations Disarmament Sub-committee which meets 
in London this Friday. It is also calling for a world disarma- 
ment conference, and proposing that everybody should give 
up nuclear weapons and agree to freeze the armaments race 
at its present point of Russian superiority in conventional 
weapons. It would, of course, be unthinkable that the British 
Government should fail to welcome Russia’s taking part in 
the work of the sub-committee, and this duty has been faith- 
fully discharged. Mr. Nutting will have the task of keeping 
the ball in play. Since, however, it is technically impossible, 
as Sir George Thomson showed in the Spectator a fortnight 
ago, to devise any means of internationally controlling the 
production of nuclear weapons, the only interesting question 
which latest exchange presents is what purpose do the con- 
ventions of diplomacy really serve; Mr. Gromyko does not 
want the destruction of nuclear weapons, at any rate on any 
terms on which he is likely to get it; Mr. Nutting and his 
colleagues in the Government, cannot suppose, on the basis 
of their knowledge of the facts, that the collective abolition of 
nuclear weapons is possible. Perhaps it is all done for the 
benefit of the public, but the public does not really derive 
much comfort from these manceuvres, and any comfort which 
it did derive would be fraudulent in character. 


ON THE DEFENSIVE 

The Commons’ wrangle on the respective merits of British 
and American night fighters was futile because it was irrele- 
vant. We are not going to defend Britain against bombers from 
the West. The only comparison that matters is between our 
night fighters and the Russian bombers: and the information 
that is available suggests that interceptions, even in the best of 
conditions, would be negligible. In any case, the real danger 
lies less from bombers than from guided missiles, against 
which night fighters are useless. Can anybody seriously believe 
that now, a decade after the V2 began to work its carnage in 
London, the Russians have not evolved a V22, capable of far 
greater destruction from a far greater distance? Against such 
weapons there is at present no defence, except in the capacity 

-and the determination—of the West to strike back even 
harder. To boast about fighter performances in the 600-mph 
region, therefore, is to invite ridicule. Still more foolish was 
the press release on the subject of the invulnerability of the 
aircraft carrier Ark Royal to atomic radiation. It sounds im- 
pressive that the ship should be made gamma-ray-proof, and 
that it should be able to steer its way out of the radiation 
danger area by remote control. In view of the serious doubts 
whether aircraft carriers would ever be of use in a nuclear wat 
the public would prefer to know more about the Ark Royal's 
potential in conventional warfare. In the years since the wat 
not one single type of aircraft has been found suitable for 
carrier operations, and although great things are promised of 
the newest types coming into service, hope deferred has made 
the public sick of promises, and anxious for performance 
Carriers, it should be hardly necessary to point out, are an 
expensive luxury if their aircraft are not good. But if a prize 
were to be awarded for the week's most absurd statement on 
defence it would have to go (as such prizes usually do) to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. Mr. Thomas boasted about the 
revolutionary changes to be made in the Navy by guided- 
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missile ships. Excited by this new light on naval development, 
reporters asked the Admiralty for details—only to be told that 
the Navy has no guided-missile ships; that none is being built; 
and that none is going to be built in the coming year. It came 
as a positive relief when the Army Estimates were presented 
sensibly and unostentatiously by Mr. Head: the War Office, 
at least. seems to have learned to cut its coat according to 
its cloth. 


WORK FOR KIKUYU 
Our Kenya correspondent writes : 

Jambo bwana nataka Kazi— hello, Mister; can you give me 
some work?’—is the usual opening conversational gambit of 
the Kenya African. Kikuyuland, largely liberated from 
despotism, has been shackled to the plough. In a recent tour of 
Central Province I was frequently told that the Kikuyu no 
longer has time to think about Mau Mau: he is too busy. 
Bench-terracing, road-making, the planting of cash crops, the 
sprouting of villages reflect the new tribal scene that has begun 
to grow out of the distorted ambitions of Jomo Kenyatta. The 
key lies in the land consolidation scheme. Single holdings are 
being substituted for the fragmented properties of the past; it is 
believed that in this way the Kikuyu will be able to attain 
prosperity enough to finance the administration .necessary to 
prevent the Mau Mau reviving. The Mau Mau ‘passive wing’ 
have to put in four or five days’ work a week on agricultural 
betterment schemes: Kikuyu ‘whites’ spend perhaps three days 
on such projects, and the rest on their own property. As the face 
of the countryside is transformed, more and more Kikuyu will 
be able to devote themselves to their own land; and a new 
Kikuyuland will be built along lines that the Mau Mau frus- 
trated —for Jomo Kenyatta forbade his followers to plant cash 
crops, and where bench terraces had been constructed he 
ordered their demolition. Generally speaking, the new order is 
being enthusiastically received—except by the incorrigibles 
doomed, in all probability, to permanent outlawry, 


ORGANISING BANK WORKERS 

Our Dublin correspondent writes : 

fhe Irish Bank Officials Association, which is running a 
campaign of restricted working hours in support of its claims 
against the banks, has been a good deal more successful in 
organising bank staffs than its British counterpart. Forty years 
ago when the staffs were fighting for recognition of their union 
the employers offered internal staff associations—‘house 
unions’—as an alternative. The offer was accepted in Britain, 
but not in Ireland. The result is that the Irish Association now 
claims 98 per cent. membership among all bank officials from 
managers down, compared to 33 per ceut. or thereabouts that 
were members of the British Union, before last week’s recruit- 
ing drive. The Irish body functions both north and south of the 
Border and is a registered Trade Union without political affilia- 
tions. As long ago as 1918 it threatened to strike in support of 
its claim for recognition; and between the wars staffs secured 
remarkably favourable agreements providing for payment of 
salaries tax free and also for a sliding scale cost of living bonus. 
These conditions were withdrawn in 1940 and the wartime 
wage freeze put a stop to fresh negotiations; but in 1946 the 
northern members went on strike for restoration of pre-war 
conditions, and in 1947 the entire Association, north and south 
of the Border, went on restricted working hours. They secured 
among other things a one-hour closure for lunch every day and 
special rates of pay for overtime. Strike action on a national 
scale was undertaken in Ireland in 1950. The Banks were closed 
for seven weeks and the employers made substantial conces- 
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sions involving considerable salary increases before work was 
resumed. Today, the Irish Association’s members are again 
working restricted hours, on a claim ‘for restoration of the pre- 
war position in relation to the rest of the community’; as a 
result, the Bank doors are open to the public only for two hours 
a day. 
OIL RING 

When is a price too high? When is a profit excessive? 
A suitable measuring rod has yet to be invented; in the mean- 
while a sensible answer is given in the report of the Economic 
Commission for Europe on Middle East oil. The point it 
stresses is not just that oil prices are too high (which is a 
matter of opinion), but that there are no safeguards to prevent 
them from being too high (which is a matter of fact). “An 
essential feature,’ the report says, ‘of the present price is that 
it reflects a situation in which, effectively, only the interests 
of the producers are represented.’ This could not arise if the 
producers competed against each other; but in fact they form 
a closely integrated, dovetailed, international monopoly. Such 
monopolies, it is as well to remember, were punishable with 
great severity until the appearance of /aissez-faire, when it 
was assumed that the hidden hand of competition would make 
the old laws against ‘forestalling’ and ‘regrating’ no longer 
necessary. But if the hidden hand is cut off, what alternative 
is there to a revival of these traditional sanctions? It may be 
unlikely that monopolists will again swing from the gallows 
tree (though that would certainly have been their fate in the 
old days). But it is only too likely that their business will be 
taken away from them and put in charge of some new bureau- 
cratic monster, If it is, they will have only their own tactless- 
ness to blame. 

TYRE RING 

The British Motor Trade Association has been able to put 
up a plausible defence of its price-maintenance policy at a 
press conference; but the truths which its representatives told 
did not add up to the whole truth. There may be good reasons 
why a producer should be allowed to insist that retailers who 
stock his product should sell it at a uniform price agreeable 
to both parties. In the case of newspapers and periodicals, for 
example, there is no price competition between retailers. All 
of them agree, say, to sell the Spectator for 7d.; competition 
between the Spectator and other periodicals guarantees that 
the profit margin for producers and distributors cannot be- 
come excessive. But where the producers, as well as the 
retailers, have a price-fixing agreement among themselves, 
there is no such safeguard. Such a ‘ring’ operates in the case 
of motor tyres, where the manufacturers, although they pre- 
tend to compete, in practice vary their prices by identical 
amounts on identical days. Their prices are not ‘fixed’ in any 
formal sense: they are arranged by a gentleman’s agreement. 
But whether the agreement is formal or informal is of little 
importance. The point is that such price-fixing is a danger to 
the manufacturers themselves; as competition disappears, the 
case for State control or for nationalisation increases, No 
Conservative should have allowed himself to be deceived, as 
some were deceived, by the Labour Party’s motion on the 
subject, into imagining that if Socialists dislike restrictive 
practices, then restrictive practices must be a good thing. The 
Labour attack is not based on any love of free enterprise, but 
on a design to discredit it, as an excuse to reimpose controls. 
What better argument could Labour wish than proofs that 
free enterprise is not free? Businessmen, therefore, who band 
together to reduce or eliminate competition—no matter how 
worthy their motives may be—are not, as they think, proe 
tecting themselves. They are slitting their own throats. 
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TRON AND STEEL 

Apart from a query whether it is too cautious in its refer- 
ences to steel sheet production, the Iron and Steel Board’s 
report on the industry’s development to 1958 wiil arouse little 
criticism. It is the mixture as before, with a slight stir to the 
ingredients. But although the report has little new to say, it is 
none the less welcome for the reassurance it gives that the 
industry is not going to be allowed to slide back into restrictive 
ways. The report shows a commendable desire to look out- 
wards to the needs of the community, rather than inwards to 
the profits of the industry itself. This is the sensible and, in the 
long run, the most profitable attitude the industry can take: 
for its prosperity must continue to depend upon its ability not 
only to keep but also to strengthen its hold on the public’s 
confidence. 

LANCASHIRE CRIES WOLF 

In spite of great activity in London and Manchester, nothing 
has been done this week to soothe the nerves of those Lanca- 
shire spinners and weavers who have been upset by imports 
of Indian cloth. A report from their advisory committee in the 
north-west has warned the TUC of a serious threat of unem- 
ployment in the summer if these imports continue at their 
present rate. Employers and trade union leaders have joined 
together to write a letter to the Prime Minister who is now 
considering his reply. On Tuesday Mr. Thorneycroft, the 
President of the Board of Trade, faced a barrage of questions 
in the House, lasting about half an hour. Mr. Thorneycroft, 
however, pointed out that he was still waiting for specific pro- 
posals for action from the Cotton Board. He also pointed out 
that at present there was very little unemployment in the 
cotton industry, and that last week the amount of short time 
working was as little as one per cent. Half of this was in sec- 
tions in the industry which are not affected by imports of 
foreign cloth. The difficulty is that the Lancashire business 
men have still to produce a convincing case that Government 
action is needed. For instance, no one has yet proved that 
Lancashire has lost orders for textiles because of these imports 
of foreign cloth. Indeed, as we pointed out last week, in order 
to keep the export markets the finishing sections of the industry 
must have this cloth as cheaply as possible. And Lancashire 
will really have to rely on its own efforts to please the public 
at home. It is to be hoped that there will be no more nonsense 
about ‘preserving’ the home market for Lancashire, as one 
Member of Parliament suggested. To do this would inevitably 
limit the public’s freedom of choice. Moreover it would upset 
our whole commercial policy and provoke retaliation which 
would exclude our exports from markets overseas. All that 
the Government can usefully do is to try to remove some of 
the obstacles to Lancashire’s exports, such as the high tariff 
in India. On Tuesday Mr. Thorneycroft described the rates 
of tariff charged by India as ‘a very difficult thing for them to 
defend.’ This matter has been discussed with the Indian Gov- 
ernment and Lancashire will be anxious to know what the 
British Government has been able to negotiate. But in the 
end the future of the cotton industry depends upon the con- 
fidenc’ >f those at work in it. This tendency to cry wolf so 
frequently is most disturbing. 


HORROR COMICS 
The fears expressed by Mr. Joyce Cary in last week’s 
Spectator have been echoed by a number of speakers in the 
Commons debate on horror comics, and by Mr. A, P. Herbert 
in a cogent letter to The Times. The Government's Bill has 
two defects: that it tries to deal with children’s comics exclu- 
sively, instead of dealing with all types of obscenity in a single 
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comprehensive measure; and that it is too loosely phrased 
Would any publisher dare to bring out a children’s book on 
the pattern of Struwelpeter, or some of Grimm’s fairy tales, or 
even of ‘the three blind mice’? It is questionable whether any 
legal phraseology can be found that will give general satisfac. 
tion, in spite of the fact that there is no great divergence jp 
principle on the Bill. But at least in the committee stage a 
fight should be made to protect children from the diet of 
literary bread and milk, to which the Bill as it stands, if it 
were enforced, might condemn them. And this danger, ing. 
dentally, might not be confined to children’s comics 


Political 
Commentary 


THOSE (and they are many) who saw in the Queen’s Speech 
last November indications of an early—by which they meant 
a February or March—general election can have little hope 
now that their predictions will be proved accurate. Once 
March is past, Parliament embarks on its summer-long con- 
sideration of the estimates of expenditure and revenue, and 
then come the holiday months. Next autumn, say the third 
Thursday in October, still appears the most likely time for a 
general election. But it all depends on the world situation. If, 
during the spring and summer, a settlement could be found in 
the Far East, the Conservative Government would then be in 
an immensely strong position. Its ‘peace’ record, which already 
includes (it reads like a list of regimental battle honours in 
reverse) the names of Trieste, Persia, Egypt, Indo-China and 
Korea, would, with the addition of Formosa, provide it with 
the strongest platform any British party has had in this cen- 
tury. But if the Far East still threatened war, not only would 
it be unwise for the Conservatives to appeal to the country but 
Sir Wirlston Churchill’s personal determination to bring peace 
to the world would forbid such an appeal at such a moment. 
(He is, I gather from those who have had some personal con- 
tact with him this week, in excellent form, which provides an 
additional worry for the political seers and for The Times and 
the Sunday Times, which are now leagued in conspiracy 
against him.) In short, the political situation in Britain today 
depends far more on the foreign than on the economic posi- 
tion. Two years ago it was believed that the main difficulty the 
Conservatives would have in choosing the right moment to 
appeal to the country would be in avoiding an economic crisis 
—and how avidly Labour politicians charted each slight sign 
of a recession on Wall Street. But now, partly due to favourable 
world economic conditions and partly due to the cautious skill 
of Mr. R. A. Butler and his advisers, this is no longer the case 


* * * 


Britain’s internal and external economic position still needs 
careful balancing, but the preliminary taste of the estimates 
which the country has been given this week reveals a situation 
of which any Chancellor of the Exchequer might rightly feel 
proud. There is—whatever the Cassandras of the financial and 
economic journals say, the same men who forecast the collapse 
of the British economy with monotonous regularity between 
1946 and 1952—going to be money available for tax conces- 
sions. Perhaps, if a general election were not in sight, there 
might be a case for withholding these concessions now as Mr. 
Butler withheld them last year. But I cannot believe that this 
year—in spite of his warnings about the recurring danger of 
inflation—Mr. Butler will again ask the country to be satisfied 
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with a policy of ‘no change.’ Apart from political considera- 
tions—and do not let us be too hard on politicians for heeding 
them—it would, even from the economic point of view, be 
psychologically mistaken. You cannot ask people to ‘Invest in 
Success’ and then deny them any hint of rewards. 


* * 7 


Last week apparently I broke one of the ‘conventions of 
journalism’ by revealing the identity of the Political Corre- 
spondent of the Observer. 1 am not sure how strong the con- 
vention is. No one ever hesitated to refer publicly to Scrutator 
as Mr. R. C. K. Ensor or Janus as Mr. Wilson Harris. Only 
jast week Jsis revealed my identity as Trimmer, and, a few 
months ago, Mr. R. H. S. Crossman revealed in the New 
Statesman the identity of The Times’s leader-writer on Labour 
Party affairs. But I unhesitatingly apologise both to the editor 
of the Observer and to its Political Correspondent for a breach 
of the convention. I will add only two things. The political 
correspondence of the Observer is a weekly piece of such 
persuasive comment and writing that it could only be writ- 
ten by (in my view) one of the two most brilliant political 
journalists in the country, the other being the Parliamentary 
Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, and I would not 
have thought his name was any secret. Secondly, the principle 
of anonymity in political journalism is obviously so absurd 
that, from now on, Trimmer (though he regrets losing so 
distinguished a nickname) will be signing himself 

HENRY FAIRLIE 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


THERE IS no doubt of the foolishness of the rule which the Jn 
the News panel complained of last Friday. This rule prohibits 
discussion On wireless or television of any subject that is going 
to be debated in Parliament within fourteen days. If the subject 
is of any interest it is discussed and commented on in the press 
and on the platform immediately before, during and after the 
Parliamentary debate. There is, therefore, no principle involved 
and indeed Parliament as such is in no way involved. The rule 
merely suits the convenience of the party machines and the 
BBC. Anything that cuts down discussion on the air before 
back-benchers have been thoroughly briefed is to the advantage 
of the party whips who are chiefly concerned to get their fol- 
lowers into the right lobbies at the right time; a task which may 
be made more difficult if some of these followers have already 
adopted the wrong line in public. If there was free discussion 
on the air the risk would alse be run of giving the impression 
to the public that there are more than two sides to any question. 
It is the present crystallisation of opinion into two rigid party 
orthodoxies that is dangerous, but it is a division which suits 
the BBC because it enables it in effect to delegate the duties of 
providing a balanced representation on political opinions to 
the whips’ offices and the party headquarters. 


a * * 


THE QUARREL between the BBC and the British Transport 
Commission about the Special Inquiry television programme 
which was to have dealt with the railways has descended to 
the level where the representatives of both sides shout ‘Yes, 
you did’ and ‘No, I didn’t at one another in the correspondence 
columns of The Times. | find it all very curious. The first story 
was that the programme had been dropped because the BBC 
wished to use actors as complaining passengers. The British 
Transport Commission said so, adding that the use of actors 
would have given a wrong impression. A BBC official agreed 
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that the question of using actors had been discussed with the 
BBC. A few days later Sir Gerald Barry, who acts as an 
editorial adviser to the Special Inquiry series, denied that 
the question of employing actors had been raised at any point. 
A BBC publicity official supported him with another letter to 
The Times, which in turn drew a retort from the Transport 
Commission’s public relations adviser, who said that he had 
before him as he wrote ‘the BBC script which contains “com- 
plaints” voiced by actors.’ But the one example which he gives 
is not exactly convincing—it is hardly unreasonable that the 
BBC should wish to use an actor to provide the ‘Voice of the 
Railways.’ The conclusion which I am forced to draw from 
this strange dispute is that the Transport Commission would 
have been willing to co-operate so long as no criticism of the 
railways was allowed to creep into the programme. If that is 
so, then Sir Gerald Barry is indeed right in thinking that an 
‘important issue of principle’ has been raised. 


MR, ATTLFE recently proposed that Chiang Kai-shek should 
be exiled and a plebiscite held in Formosa to decide who was 
going to rule it, It is thought probable that this will become the 
official policy of the Labour Party. This seems to me admirable 
so far as it goes. But why stop with Chiang Kai-shek? If I were 
planning my party programme | should call for the exile of 
Mao Tse-tung and a plebiscite in China; the exile of Khrush- 
chev and a plebiscite in Russia; the exile of Grotewohl and a 
plebiscite in Eastern Germany, I should also call for the exile 
of whoever happened to be the French Prime Minister and a 
plebiscite in France to decide if the French people wanted to 
have a Prime Minister at all. Finally I should have a plebiscite 
everywhere in order to find out whether people like having 
plebiscites. 
* ° 


(HE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY of the death of Gérard de Nerval 
passed without much in the way of celebration here, Oblivion 
has swallowed so many of the eminent ministers, officials, 
economists, and other experts who peopled the nineteenth 
century, and who gave not a thought during their important 
lives to the strange poet who hanged himself in the He de la 
Cité on January 25, 1855. Their ponderous works have 
vanished while a few sonnets stand rock-firm. In one sense it 
does not matter that Nerval’s end was tragic. His books are 
read—and the fact that they are entered in the London Library 
under G instead of N only reflects the more ironically a life 
continually placed in the wrong categories by outside 
observers. 


A FRIEND who hunts with a pack of stag-hounds in the West 
Country reports an unusual incident which happened the other 
day. One farmer in the district has no use for the hunt and 
refuses to allow it on his land. It is an old feud, and when 
hounds do come his way the farmer sends his son on a noisy 
motor-bicycle to patrol the lanes on his boundary and head 
the deer, On this occasion the motor-bicycle was out of action. 
[he staunch lad seized a gun, intercepted the hind on his 
father’s land, shot her dead, and when the hunt came up ordered 
them off. An interesting, if rather back-handed, illustration of 
the character-building potentialities of British field sports. A 
hare and a hind have now been ‘shot’ in this column off the 
noses of their pursuers. I have still to hear of fox-hounds being 
similarly frustrated. 

PHAROS 
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The Foundations of 
American Policy 


By MAX BELOFF 


HE traveller by train through the Rocky Mountains will 

find that the same canyon which provides his route also 

serves for the motor-road. Sometimes the two run close 
together—parallel ribbons—but sometimes the terrain forces 
them apart. Outcrops of rock put obstacles in the way—the 
road soars and leaps—the railway burrows through its tunnels; 
and then one is out in the sunlight again, and the railway and 
the road stretch on side by side into the distance. 

The image will serve well enough for the post-war foreign 
policies of Britain and the United States. The two policies 
have identical and seek them by the same peaceful 
means; the yreat decisions exception: the recogni- 
tion of Communist China—have been made by them tn con- 
cert; yet at times it has seemed as though the fundamental 
association had been lost sight of and that the two nations, if 
not their governments, were moving farther and farther apart. 


inevitable consequence of a close 
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lo some extent this ts an 


association between two peoples whose destinies are each 


entrusted to rival political parties. The ally serves as the scape- 


voat. In some American quarters it is an article of faith that 
the pusillanimous British under the malign influence of Mr 
Nehru—have alone stood in the way of sterner measures for 
dealing with Communist aggression, for instance at Dien Bien 
Phu; in some quarters im this country it is equally an article 
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of faith that only Mr 
vented Mr. Truman from launching an 
Korea. Both are myths: and acceptable myths in 
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both are 


quarters affected by the more persistent misrepresentation of 
Britain in’ so ections of the American press, and of 
America in some left-wing quarters here. But these things 


would be relatively unimportant if the area of understanding 


men of good will were wider than it is; it is because 


indings on both sides that the 
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makers of mischief get their opportunity. 


Ihe problem of interpt American foreign policy arises 
in its simplest form from the multiplicity of voices purporting 
to express it and from the difficulty of deciding what import- 
ance to attach to each. It is this aspect which most worries 
would-be reformers of the stem in’ America itself—Mr 
George Kennan, for instance. They argue that foreign policy 
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is of its nature executive, something about which only a 
government can talk responsibly and effectively. 

But although it is true, no doubt, that a more vigorous 
executive leadership would do much to clarify the issues, and 
so to enlighten opinion among America’s allies, and although 
it is equally true that the more active role which President 
Eisenhower has resigned himself to playing in recent months 
has been one of the most heartening features of the American 
scene, both in itself and because of the ready public acceptance 
of it, there are inherent limitations, deriving both from con. 
stitutional and from conventional inhibitions, which make 
the possibilities of progress along these lines much greater 
than some people are ready to admit. It is likely that 
America’s allies must reconcile themselves to the fact that 
American opinion will continue to find multiple expression 
so long as it continues to be divided; and so long as foreign 
policy remains as costly as it has become, the opinions of 
Senators and Congressmen will deserve the attention normally 
given to those who pay the piper. Indeed, too great an effort 
towards agreement internally may be more dangerous than 
the frank acceptance of the fact that there are issues over 
which genuine disagreement is possible, and indeed, inevitable, 
And under the American system of government, such dis- 
agreements are as likely to persist within the President’s official 
family as between the President and some leaders in Congress. 
The ambiguities in the President’s recent declaration about 
Formosa were defended on the principle that it is right to 
keep the enemy guessing; the close student of the American 
scene might well have suspected that these ambiguities were 
unavoidable in any document that had to receive the assent 
of all the President’s principal advisers, civil and military 

Under certain conditions, an American President 
exercise his remarkable array of powers to commit the count 
to a particular course of policy even though it is one which 
would not secure anything like unanimous consent if fully 
debated in the public arena. Such has not been the method 
favoured by President Eisenhower. On the contrary, he 
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nas 
in external as in internal affairs tried to follow a course that 
would command the maximum of leave the 
minimum number of groups with the feeling that their views 
were being altogether ignored. 


assent, and 


In internal affairs this technique of government has of course 
been affected by the natural priority given to maintaining the 
unity of the President's own party: in external affairs, the 
unity aimed at, and attained, has been a far wider one. Some 
of the administration’s unreconciled critics have gone so far 
us to say that all that has happened is that the Republicans 
have taken over the foreign policy of the preceding administra- 
tion: one hears, in such circles, references to the Truman- 
\cheson-Dulles policy; certainly in Europe and increasingly 
in Asia, ‘liberation.’ the Republican rallying-cry of 1952, has 
come to look like nothing so much as ‘containment “writ 
* Indeed one could go farther. and on the basis of the 





speeches of some of the Democratic champions last autumn 
ussert that ‘liberation’ was beginning to emerge as a Demo- 
cratic slogan. Mr. Adlai Stevenson has had a better press in 
Europe than the President: but the belief that he stands for a 
fundamentally different approach to foreign policy. would 
hardly survive a closer study of his pronouncements. 

The fact is that underneath all the shouting and turmoil. 
there is a fairly steady majority view of the kind of foreign 
policy that the United States should have, that in recent months 
President Eisenhower has made himself its most faithful repre- 
sentative, and that bearing in mind the ability he has shown 
uring popular respect for his decisions, it is reasonable 
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to surmise that future developments will continue to bear the 
imprint of this fundamental approach. Just as the Continental 
partisans of European integration were shocked as well as 
surprised to find that the replacement of a Labour by a Con- 
servative government made no important difference to British 
policies on this question, so too, in the unlikely event of 
President Eisenhower failing to run, or being defeated by a 
Democrat in 1956, we are unlikely to see a serious change in 
American foreign policy as its consequence. 

In so far as the situation has an element of the precarious in 
it~and it would be idle to deny that it has—it is far more 
because Of certain personal advantages that President 
Eisenhower has, and that no successor of either party would be 
likely to possess. The most obvious of these is that his obvious 
status as an Outsider in the political game, while it has often 
and understandably exasperated the professional observers 
of the Washington scene, who do not rate innocence high 
among political virtues, gives him an unusual appeal to the 
non-political masses. It is perhaps because President 
Eisenhower has stressed the ‘Head of State’ rather than the 
political leader aspect of the duality always inherent in the 
American Presidency that he has been able to make such 
good use of it in getting support for decisions that are in fact 
political. Less obvious, at least to European observers, has 
been the advantage accruing to President Eisenhower by the 
mere fact of being a professional soldier. 

It is inadequately appreciated in Europe (and our classic 
guides to American politics Tocqueville, Bryce and Brogan 
—give us little help in this respect) that the relationship 
between the civil and the military power is the key problem 
of American institutions today, certainly in all that relates to 
America’s contacts with the external world. It is too often 
assumed either that President Truman’s successful handling 
of General MacArthur put an end to the question by decisively 
demonstrating the superiority of the civil authority, or that 
the establishment and development of the National Security 
Council has endowed the United States with the equivalent of 
a cabinet system within which any discordant trends in policy 
can be resolved, with proper, but no more than proper, atten- 
tion to their military implications. 

On the contrary, there are still important elements within 
the military establishment, largely, though not exclusively, in 
the air arm—elements for whom Admiral Radford has become 
the best-known spokesman—who remain convinced both that 
there is and should be an alternative foreign policy to that of 
the present and late administrations and that since existing 
channels are inadequate to secure it, which is its due, it is 
both their duty and their right to bring it directly before 
Congress and the public. Since an alternative foreign policy 
would mean a different order of priorities in the matter of 
armaments, and since under the American system active 
inter-service competition for appropriations is inevitable, the 
issues at stake tend to take the form of technical disputes over 
weapons. But it would be a mistake to believe that they are 
as narrow as this fact would suggest. 

What is urged upon the administration, the Congress and the 
public is a particular interpretation of the world scene in 
terms of the inevitability of armed conflict between the West 
ind the Communist Powers. Since, it is argued, this war will 
9 won by strategic air-power, all other aspects of foreign 
olicy must be subordinated to the logic of logistics. Politics 
ind economics—the whole complex of social and intellectual 

ympetition between the Communist and the Free Worlds is 
rrelevant; any hint of neutrality is treasonable; any sugges- 
tion that the Communist world may have other assets than 
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its ability to plan aggression in secret is pushed aside; the 
conclusion may not be styled ‘preventive war,’ but that is what 
it is. Underlying this policy is not merely a view of the Com- 
munist Powers supported by certain publicists, themselves 
primarily concerned with the chances of ‘liberating’ their 
countries of origin, and others like those responsible for the 
journal US News and World Report without even this excuse, 
but also a steady over-estimation of Russian and Chinese 
strength, and an equally marked distrust of civilian America 
itself which is regarded as blind to the dangers facing it and 
as sunk in a slothful materialism. 

This school of thought which took the ‘tough’ line over 
Indo-China last spring, over Quemoy in the autumn and has 
clearly been doing so again more recently, has come up 
hitherto against the resistance of the President. 

It would seem fairly clear that in resisting pressures of this 
kind, his own military standing has been not the least of 
President Eisenhower's assets. President Truman had General 
Bradley at his side in his contest with General MacArthur; 
General Ridgway had hardly the national stature to perform 
such a feat for a civilian President. As the impunity with which 
General Marshall has been attacked in the past by Senator 
McCarthy shows, military distinction is no guarantee in 
America of political invulnerability; but in a contest over what 
must in any event be largely a series of military decisions, 
President Eisenhower has more than simply the authority 
which the Constitution itself confers on the President as 
Commander-in-Chief. 

Nevertheless, these personal and institutional questions 
would look very differently were not the underlying realities 
of public opinion what they are. In external policies as at home, 
the marginal issues in the United States may well be settled 
by sectional pressures whether from within government in its 
broadest sense, or from outside. In external policies as at 
home, the fundamentals are determined by public opinion, by 
the set of presuppositions, partly conscious and partly uncon- 
scious, with which Congress and President alike must reckon 
at every moment of the decision-making process. The 
interpreter’s difficulty here lies in assessing the relative 
importance of the inherited traditions of American society 
itself compared with that of its rather rapid if imperfect 
apprehension of the new circumstances—technological as well 
as political—which make difficult the application of the 
sovereign remedies of the past; or better, of the sovereign 
remedy —non-entanglement. 


(To be concluded) 





The Spectator 
February 27, 1830 


TURKISH CIVILIZATION.—The Sultan, according to the last ac- 
counts from Constantinople, is not marching, but galloping on 
the highway of improvement. Tea-parties are now common in 
the Seraglio, at which his Highness’s ladies appear—veiled as 
yet, it is true—but one great slip has been made, they will cast 
their veils to the winds by and bye. This is not all. An Italian 
theatre is to be established for the royal diversion at an early 
day, and an agreement is said to have been already made with 
a manager. What next? Our contemporary, the Standard, who 
on the recent symptoms of breaking-up among the Ultra Tories 
has grown a-weary of this vain world, remarks, that “the intro- 
duction of the vices and follies of Europe is not the way to 
introduce European civilization.” . . . but what shall we say of 
him, when he talks of a taste for the music of Mozart and 
Rossini as a vicious, and of a tea-table party as a foolish 
indulgence? 
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TOP HAT AND MORTARBOARD 


When the standard of living is discussed, these times, it is usually considered only 

in terms of the purchasing power of wages and salaries. The once decisive influence 

of social and professional status is forgotten or ignored. The articles that follow, on 

the bank clerk and the schoolmaster, should serve as a reminder how much the 
members of two respected professions have suffered by the change. 


The Last of the Top Hats 


By M. R. J. ANDERSON 
FEW of your readers may remember the City in the 
early days of the century. After the horses, what a 
young person of today would notice would be the top 
hats, immaculate and gleaming on the heads of the magnates, 
shabby, but equally well brushed, on the heads of the clerks. 
They were a symbol of the prosperity and unity of the Victorian 
era; a symbol of the small business where each man knew his 
master and felt himself a part of that business and of the 
community. 

All that has gone now, for better or for worse. But the spirit 
of the top hat, in spite of the amalgamation of the small 
businesses into ‘monolithic financial structures,’ lingers on in 
our British banks. Is there any other institution than a bank 
where one gets very much the same sort of attention one might 
have had fifty years ago” True, the manager rarely keeps sherry 
in the cupboard in his parlour, but he looks as though he might. 
In spite of two wars, of the introduction of women clerks, of 
the clanking of mechanical ledger-posting machines in the 
background, the spirit of the top hat is still alive in the grandson 
of the bank clerk who was ‘something in the City’ at the turn 
of the century. 

During that time his brothers in the factory or workshop 
organised themselves into unions, went on strike and were 
locked out, their unions amalgamating into monoliths com- 
parable with the banks themselves, welcomed with respect as 
pillars of the State by bank chairmen at annual meetings. 
They now take part in unotlicial strikes, a revolt against revolu- 
tion grown respectable; and their prosperity has burgeoned 
into a forest of television aerials. 

But the bank clerks themselves will have nothing of unions. 
Before 1914 they were solid, fairly well-paid members of 
the community. With the first war came the inevitable inflation, 
and wages in industry rocketed. The man in the bank pulled 
in his belt, his wife darned his cuffs, and he worked on for 
about the same salary. At the end of the war, when he could 
manage no longer, a few desperate revolutionaries, burning 
with the spirit of the times, met in a café in a provincial city, 
and the Bank Officers’ Guild was formed. Not ‘union,’ you 
notice, but the move caused great alarm in the head offices of 
the banks and conditions improved rapidly 

Still, the spirit of the top hat was not to be thus easily 
vanquished by the spirit of the times. Tradition has it that the 
head of one great bank thumped his desk and, shouting ‘Tl 
smash that damned Guild,” proceeded to do so by simple and 
direct methods. He gave his staff a respectable house union 
of his own devising, and they joined up with great relief. Other 
banks rapidly followed suit, and that was, in effect, the end of 
the Bank Officers’ Guild. The simplest maxims are always the 
best. ‘Divide and rule’ has always worked. 

However, the heyday of the bank employee was now at 
hand. The economic consequences of Mr. Churchill forced 
down prices and the man on the fixed salary did well. The 
bank employee ran a small car and us accepted as a profes- 


sional man. New entrants were recruited from the high schools, 
This recruiting was very heavy in the Twenties, as the banks 
had been expanding rapidly. The implication of the effects the 
machines, then being introduced, would have on the future 
staff problems seemed completely to escape them until abou 
1930, when recruiting was curtailed. 

The young entrant was poorly paid. Often for five or six 
years after joining the bank his parents had to contribute to his 
keep, but this was looked on as the price of his articles to a 
profession. There was eventual security to look forward to in 
the salary scale and the pension. Not a very adventurous 
attitude, to be sure, but adventure was hardly encouraged in 
those days of a million unemployed. The young man could 
look at his salary scale, the basis of his contract of employment, 
plan ahead, and confidently marry into his own circle. With his 
training, the spirit of the top hat became part of his make-up. 

All this time the Bank Officers’ Guild had existed as a 
genteel liberal organisation, a shadow union, emasculated by 
its 40 per cent. membership. Anything that rubbed the nap 
the wrong way, ungentlemanly words like ‘rights,’ ‘strike 
clause’ and ‘union,’ brought a falling membership. 

1939 was a repetition of 1914, except that the staffs were 
managed better during the war and after. Clerks who enlisted 
or who were called up made surprisingly good officers and 
NCOs, but after they came back to the banks the spirit of the 
top hat soon etiolated the memories of the war years. After 
twenty, years the recruiting errors of the Twenties were bearing 
bitter fruits. They came to realise that the staff was ‘middle 
heavy, and got used to hearing themselves referred to by 
management spokesmen us ‘the age bulge.” A series of ‘adjust- 
ments’ kept salaries moving, but in effect they fell farther and 
farther behind the rising cost of living. This progressive fall 
brought no protests from the staffs except gentlemanly formal 
ones from the ‘staff associations’ of the individual banks. The 
rise in the membership of the Bank Officers’ Guild was only 
slight, because the Guild had thrown aside the mask, and 
had now revealed itself brazenly as the ‘National UNION 
of Bank Employees!’ 

That, then, is the background to the present mild campaign 
for increases of pay for bank employees, and the letters appear- 
ing under such sobriquets as “Another Bank Clerk.’ The news- 
papers will get few thanks from bank employees; the majority 
of them are probably more embarrassed than gratified. It is 
difficult to imagine the circumstances in which they would 
combine against their employers. 

On the record, it is easy to forecast the end of the present 
campaign. In a few months the banks will announce another 
‘consolidation.’ In any case one is nearly due now. A portion 
of the present cost of living allowance (which one bank chair- 
man recently said can bear no relation to the cost of living) 
will be transferred to the heading of salary, and an announce: 
ment made in the press that salaries have been increased by 
that amount. The bank employee will be lucky if he is able to 
take home the ‘eight bob’ of the railwayman. The membership 
of the National Union of Bank Employees will rise 3 or 4 per 
cent. over the next year and will slowly decline again. The 
whole matter will be dropped with rather a feeling of relic! 
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Take a look at the cashier next time you are in your bank. 
He is quite likely to be a man between forty-three and fifty 
who went to a grammar school of the old type,with no nonsense 
over entrance examinations. He will probably be a younger 
son from a fairly prosperous professional or business family, 
and his wife will have come from a similar background. A long 
time ago he passed examinations in Economics, Banking Law 
and Foreign Exchange. As likely as not he was an officer during 
the recent war. He will be fairly thin, a little anxious-looking. 
and his clothes will be carefully repaired. He joined the bank 
on the promise that he would be earning, in pre-war terms, 
something over £400 a year at his present age. Probably he 
earns now in the region of £13 a week, about as much as a suc- 
cessful artisan half his age, and equivalent to perhaps £250 a 
year before the war. He reads the Daily Telegraph and the 
Sunday Times. He gave up the Spectator some years ago, but 
has now a six months’ subscription for 10s.; he may not be able 
to renew it when he has to pay 7d. a copy. He has always voted 
Conservative. 

Mark him well, for he is an anachronism; in less than twenty 
years he will be as rare as the hansom cab. A signature and 
tenpence a week to a union would have given it the power to 
put an end to his pinching and scraping, but at the risk of dis- 
rupting the whole commercial web of Britain. He would not 
sign. 

How could he, this wearer of the spiritual Top Hat? He is 
the last man who is unquestioningly loyal to his employers. 


The Donkey and the 
Mortarboard 


By CLIFFORD COLLINS 

HAT much-carroted donkey, Public Opinion, is un- 
sympathetic towards teachers, who are considered a 
necessary evil; a complex attitude with roots in social 
circumstances as well as personal experience. The status of 
teachers depends on it. 

In the first place, teachers mind children, which, in spite of 
an all-prevailing sentimentality, is regarded as menial work. 
In the obvious material sense, teachers are unproductive. They 
have short hours, probably a five-day week, long holidays and 
low pay, a combination which provokes envy, as it invites 
disregard. Then, self-assertion is the stock-in-trade of teachers; 
they are unwelcome socially because they often carry the 
mannerisms and habits of thought which belong to the class- 
room into the world outside it where, in any case, academic 
standards do not prevail. (How many teachers do you know, 
and like? How many do you know, and discount because they 
are teachers?) 

A valid criticism is that teachers are narrow. They leave 
school, enter a training college for two years, or a university 
for three or four, and return to the classroom again which, in 
experience, they have scarcely left (though National Service 
has done something to alter this). They often marry teachers. 
However, the foundation of public dislike or indifference is 
more personal, and perhaps less conscious, too. Everyone has 
his private mental image of the schoolteacher drawn from his 
own schooldays, and only subsequently coated with modera- 
tion and reason. No one can get through ten years of com- 
pulsory schooling without some unpleasant experiences, such 
as being hit or bullied or scorned or patronised, or otherwise 
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unjustly treated. The resentment sticks. And teachers pay for 
it in being socially isolated, and with a position in public regard 
which far underrates their importance. 

There are some distinctions to be made, details supplied. 
Who are the teachers? Has their position changed? Does it 
differ between independent and state schools? 

I have only heard of the black-coat-and-striped-trouser days. 
[ have never worn a bowler. I have never been regularly inspec- 
ted, or expected to be at a certain point in my syllabus during a 
certain lesson. There are some members of our modern school 
staff for whom payment by results is still a bogey, but I’m not 
among them. What does surprise me is that a vast and con- 
tinuing, though slow, improvement in school conditions usually 
leaves the staff room untouched. And the teachers. I mean that 
buildings are better (though still conceived by indifference for 
utility); equipment (at least with my Authority) is good; pupils 
(or ‘scholars’ as the bus conductors on school buses euphemisti- 
cally call them) happier by far; while teachers are, if anything, 
worse off. 

The following speaks for itself. A friend of mine, who has 
now left £600 a year on our staff for £1,600 in Malaya, was last 
year anxious to undertake an extra day’s duty, which makes 
an ordinary day into a hard one, for the sake of a free dinner, 
value Is. 7d. He has three children, and lived in a council! 
house. He worked an allotment, kept chickens, sold flowers 
from his garden, carpentered for people in his village, and 
spent the summer holidays in a paid job. He also started his 
son at a private school. In Malaya, his wife will have a servant, 
and a rest; and, during a two-year term, he reckons to save 
enough to buy some of the things he wants when he returns, 
perhaps even a car. 

Most non-graduate teachers are supplied from two sources: 
parents to whom the profession represents a gain in respect- 
ability and security; and those more socially secure whose sons 
and daughters are able but undistinguished at school, like it, 
and have no other decided bent, there being no opening which 
father can provide. There are also the children of teachers. Of 
my two groups, the former are, of course, more content. This 
is a personal impression, but it seems to me that many teachers 
come from families of Nonconformist origin, which gives 
teaching a strong moral claim on their services. 

There lingers in the good independent school a status which 
my colleagues would, if they knew it, laugh at as well as envy. 
Five years ago I served on a staff with a man who had never 
handled his own luggage, and who raised at a staff meeting the 
point that private tuition should be paid for in guineas not 
pounds. At morning break, the school butler brought over the 
tea tray, with biscuits. Here, gowns were optional, but games 
were not. I also worked for a short time at a big London public 
day school, where the staff room was almost as big as our 
present hall, and where, incidentally, all the newspapers and 
all the weeklies were available on the staff room table. I'm 
afraid to say that my cheque was short when I came to leave. 
My experience also includes a year at an independent co- 
educational school with a good local reputation. The status of 
teachers there was high with parents (I was invited to lunch by 
a Fellow of the Royal Society) and with tradesmen. We 
deserved this because, like the domestics of yore, we had one 
half-day off a week. 

There’s a distinction among teachers which accounts for a 
lot, between the ‘jobbers’ and the ‘vocationals.’ I’m not entirely 
sure that the latter make better teachers. They expect more, 
give more, are more ‘moral’ in tone, and make larger pro- 
nouncements. They write ‘education’ as ‘Education.’ The 
‘jobbers,’ who are a majority, are more adaptable, humorous, 
in better health. and probably more popular. They are less 
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exacting both humanly and educationally, they are less 
recognisably teachers, and they make it possible, for me at any 
rate, to work in the profession. But, if our status is to improve, 
and if teachers as a body are going to move nearer to the centre 
and further from the periphery of social influence, it is the 
“‘vocationals’ who will do it, as it ought to be done. 

Last term I went to be interviewed for a job outside teaching. 
I joined the tea queue in our staff room before leaving, and 
was told by a younger colleague that I looked like a prosperous 
farmer. I was wearing my suit. 


In the Formosa Strait 
By CYRIL FALLS 


OMMENT on the offshore islands held by Nationalist 

China has not always distinguished between the 

Tachens on the one hand and the Matsus and Quemoys 
on the other. This has led to astonishment that, the Tachens 
having been evacuated without fuss or interference, the more 
southerly islands have not also been abandoned. Astonishment 
became resentment here when it was said that the United 
States had since become committed to the defence of the 
Matsus and Quemoys. No evidence points to any new commit- 
ment of the kind. 

Still, the two cases differ. The Tachens’ garrison was rela- 
tively small and lightly armed. This meant that its withdrawal 
was not a major operation—the real problem was the civilian 
population—but also indicated that the Nationalists did not 
consider these islands vital. The powerful garrisons of the 
southern islands indicate the opposite in both respects. Then, 
the United States hesitates to depress the spirit of an ally by 
demanding a second withdrawal and is nervous lest this should 
be construed as ‘appeasement,’ which is considered a fatal 
policy with Communism. 

Is there anything more in the question? Do these islands 
contribute to the defence of Formosa? Would it advantage 
the Communists to capture them from this point of view? 
Virtually not at all. It would do them no good to be a few miles 
nearer. Yet the islands have their value—‘face’ value, propa- 
ganda value, propaganda for internal consumption in China 
and Formosa and also for export. But ‘face’ is highly impor- 
tant in the Far East and propaganda is a weapon of war like 
any other. 

Naturally the Communists want to lay hands upon islands 
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which world opinion recognises as essentially belonging to the 
mainland. They believe that their efforts are regarded with 
considerable sympathy outside the Communist camp. General. 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek, for his part, has never abandoned the 
hope—call it the pretence if you like—of one day invading the 
mainland, though he has put it into cold storage on American 
insistence for the time being. In the same way the Communists; 
continue to assert that they will capture Formosa. On both 
sides political and propagandist aims play a big part. The 
Communists hope to split British-American unity. Chiang may 
hope to force the hand of the United States and drag that 
nation into war with the aid of the China Lobby. 

There have been reports that the Chinese Communists are 
building up their strength, and this has been put down to their 
determination to take Formosa. As things stand at present, this 
is fantastic. They do not possess the means. Militarily, Formosa 
is impregnable. They might bomb the island from the new 
bases which they are said to be establishing in Fukien. They 
might drop parachutists into it. This would accord with Far 
Eastern military mentality, which sets great store by desperate 
deeds and would resemble the Japanese practice of clinging on 
to a bunker after it had ceased to have any military value but 
that of ‘face.” On Monday last Admiral Radford expressed his 
astonishment that people should seriously discuss the possi- 
bility of a successful invasion of Formosa, and he was justified 


in doing so. The new air bases might, however, make life most } 


unpleasant on the Matsus and Quemoys. That would be their | 
first task. 





As has already been stated, no reason exists for the belief 
that the United States has made any sudden or revolutionary | 


decision about intervening to defend the offshore islands. That | 


is not to say it would not intervene if they were attacked in 
force tomorrow. Care has been taken to avoid giving the 
Commiunists information on this matter, with the result that 
the friendly world has been left in the dark also. 

The President desires to keep the peace—and at the same 
time to keep the Communists out of Formosa. In the long run 
the best means by which to accomplish these combined objects 
must be to disengage and—-in a phrase so often heard that it 
grows tiresome—to put a hundred miles of water between the 
opposing sides. For the moment, however, he is in something 
of a jam. It is not his fault, and the effects would have been 
worse but for his calm and coolness. Apart from the moral 
issues mentioned above, the physical task of evacuation of the 
small islands would be very difficult and dangerous. He is 
playing for time and waiting to see how things move. He and 
his advisers almost certainly rate the risks of such a course 
lower than they are put in this country. 

As regards Formosa itself there is no hesitation and hardly 
a difference of opinion. Surrender of Formosa would be re- 
garded as a betrayal, a moral disaster, and appeasement in its 
most vicious form. On top of all this, American military 
opinion has a firm belief in the strategic value of Formosa, as 
a link in the island chain of defence. This also was emphasised 
by Admiral Radford. And in this sort of strategy such a loss 
counts double. If X walks out, Y walks in, and Y’s entry may 
be as unwelcome as X’s departure. For politicians to talk now 
of neutralising Formosa or sacking Chiang Kai-shek is puerile, 
indeed worse, because in their hearts they must know better. 

Here is a not untypical problem of the cold war. Raving 
about it will not solve it. Nor can a quick solution be expected. 
All that can be said at this moment is that it would be well to 
get out of the offshore islands as soon and as neatly as this 
could be done. By agreement would be the best way; by tacit 
agreement the second-best. But no method will be easy. 
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A Kind of Folly 
By OWEN HOLDER 
REVIOUSLY I had been pleased enough to act in 


other people’s plays and to leave other people to act 

my own; last week, for the first time in London, I began 
to be both actor and author at one and the same time. I called 
the play A Kind of Folly, which turned out to be a fair com- 
ment on my undertaking. I would warn anyone who has 
written a play and fancies himself an actor, and anyone who 
can act and fancies he has written a play, that it is an 
experience I cannot recommend. What titillation of excite- 
ment and amusement one may get out of it in the early stages 
is slaughtered by nervous strain and disillusionment well before 
the end. And if one suffers, as I do, a nagging dissatisfaction 
with the result of whatever one turns one’s hand to, however 
it may be regarded by others, the experience can be 
devastating. 

To begin with, one is obliged to attend each and every 
rehearsal from first to last. Now this must be made clear at 
once: | had the rare benediction of a cast which liked and 
respected the play: I escaped the worst. Yet the worst must 
be stated as warning to the less fortunate. Under normal 
circumstances, the period of rehearsal is one of extreme mental 
agony for the playwright. There will be disagreements over 
the play as a whole: the wilful misunderstanding of the 
simplest intentions: the sudden, dark obstinacy of the director 
hidden till now: the impatience of the actors: the suggestions 
from the management: the cutting of relevant points in the 
play..(The English actor has rarely the inclination to consider 
their relevance for, like too many professional critics, he may 
have no regard for the language—which accounts, I am sure, 
for the appalling flatness of the dialogue of most contemporary 
English plays. Yet, if there is one thing worse than the actor 
using his own words and the author's sense, it is his using 
the author’s words and his own sense.) 

The wise man who is author only can avoid much distress. 
then, by avoiding rehearsals for a time, even taking a few days 
by the sea or in the country, to renew his strength and sweeten 
his mind. He who acts in his own play, however, bearing this 
bludgeoning of his feelings for every inch of the way, has 
to fashion a performance besides. Even I, in my happy situa- 
tion, had moments of wishing death to come quickly, if not 
too quietly: and these moments, right and proper though they 
ure to the business of giving birth to anything, make acting 
impossible. After ten days of rehearsal, the only one of the 
cast who did not know his lines was the author: my mind 
was on the whole play and not, could not be, on a fraction of 
it. Only on tour, the play played-in, had I any time for the 
character | was playing (as if I had at last consented to see 
a man who had been waiting outside for hours). Yet, still my 
eye and my mind’s eye watched, compared, doubted, criticised 
each moment of the play. seldom approving, never content. 
One should act with absolute concentration and at ease; in 
his own play the actor might hope to fly as well, for all the 
chance he has of doing either. 

It was at the moment of entering the stage door on the 
pening night of the play in London that I was struck by 
the awful realisation (such realisations come only when they 

‘ totally useless) that I was putting myself up like an Aunt 

hy iy 


Sully to the two hostile groups of the unique audience which 


ithers for the occasion, instead of the custontary 
sappointed playwrights as well as the disappointed act 
in fact. a third hostile group. but it is small 
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goes whatever the way the wind is blowing, contributing no 
expression of its own: the general public, transformed for 
the evening into something quite unlike its healthy self.) 
Simultaneously, then, one is not acting the part nearly so well 
as roughly one half of the audience could act it, nor is one 
offering anything like the play roughly one half of the audience 
could have written. 

Fate being the born novelist it is, the cruellest twist was kept 
for me until this supreme moment. Having had several rap- 
turous notices for the play on tour; played to good houses in 
each of three great cities; heard, privately and publicly, the 
enthusiasm which the play aroused; and with the storm of 
applause still in our ears from the Saturday night perform- 
ance in Edinburgh, we opened at the Duchess Theatre on the 
following Tuesday to an audience from, I think, Madame 
Fussaud’s. A witch had got in besides: there was a chilling 
atmosphere throughout the auditorium long before the curtain 
went up. The play’s reception at this performance bore no 
resemblance whatever to any other that had preceded it; what 
had appealed warmly and instantly to the public now failed 
almost entirely to make contact of any kind. In all the many 
years of the cast’s experience in the Theatre, where strange 
things happen, this night was pre-eminently the strangest. 

For the author, watching his play dying is one of the most 
pitiful of human conditions; forthe actor enduring it, one of 
Both circumstances in one and the same 


Fortunately, since 


the most wretched 
being make for an interesting expc 
le Opening night we have played to human beings, and the 


srience 


tl 

cast, taking no more than a further performance to recover 
from its numbed bewilderment, h ponded, like the 
audience, as before. Perhaps the door has been locked after 
the horse is gone, but there is no blaming the horse; the stable, 


xed deserved no 


cold and terror-ridden, from which it esca 
animal of any kind. 

I have learned two things from it all: it is madness to want 
to act, and it is madness to want to write pla both games 
be worth the candle. but no more than the candle. But 
st be sure that it is in e else’s play. 


ist be sure that it ts one that 


may 
if one must uct at lea 
And if one must write a play 


you have seen or read before, preferably many umes, 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


n Kensington 
eems that there 
rrass for them to 


Clearing people out of 


HOSE greyish-black sheep we u 

Gardens will be seen there no more. It 

was too much paper and not enough 
eat, and they were worried by dog 
their pens at night was more than their shepherd could manage. 
These sheep come under the Minister of Works, for some 
strange reason, and not under the Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. Thinking about these London sheep reminded me 
that my friend Dr. Cyril Joad used to say that 


he knew some- 


one who was the Agricultural Officer for the County of 
London and that his work was very restful 
Rus in Urbe 

I thought I would try to find if this of] still existed, so I 
telephoned to the Middlesex County Agri tral Executive 
Committee——and that must be a ints body us 
hor schools and ‘light ind the elmy fields 

! said [ \ a end » Dul » and did 

“ul h the referred 
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me to the Surrey CC, but before admitting defeat I telephoned 
to the Estate Office of Dulwich College, which used to own a 
farm there, and said I wanted to send some sheep to 
Bermondsey. Did they refer their agricultural matters to any- 
one on the LCC? They said they made their grazing returns 
to the Surrey CC. So then I approached the LCC itself and 
said I wanted to send a cow to someone who had a large garden 
in Canonbury and who was their officer who would deal 
with inspecting it and registering, if necessary, any milk 
returns? The switchboard was most obliging and after trying 
Parks and considering Horticulture, I think I got on to Public 
Health, who courteously referred me to the Health Depart- 
ment of the Borough of Islington, and there I have let the 
matter rest, as must also the Agricultural Officer of the LCC. 


Preserver and Pioneer 

In all the notices of Mr. R. H. Roberts, the Birmingham 
business man who died last week, I have seen no reference 
to his work as a pioneer in English catering. It was his imagina- 
tion and enterprise which made the Bay Tree Hotel at Burford 
in Oxfordshire and its adjuncts a sort of cordon bleu of the 
best type of English country-house cooking. R. H. Roberts was 
Birmingham through and through, educated at King Edward's 
School and Birmingham University and with that sense of 
public service which goes with that largely Nonconformist city. 
But what made him a rare type among business men today 
was that he upheld the provincial tradition of interest in the 
arts. Belfast. Birmingham and Glasgow, you will remember, 
patronised the Pre-Raphaclites. Manchester patronises music 
and is said to have the most intelligent theatre audiences. With 
the provinces too go social experiments like Bournville at 
Birmingham and Reckitts Garden Village at Hull. Mr. 
Roberts, | remember, gave sage advice to the Oxford Preserva- 
tion Trust. He liked finding what was best in England and by 
his vigour and imagination keeping it alive. 


NHS—Before and After 
I have been luxuriating in an eleven-day bout of influenza 
and most excellently looked after under the National Health 
Service. If there are still any people who deplore the Health 
Service, they may like to hear a story my country doctor told 
me. He came to me after visiting an old lady of over eighty 
in a near-by almshouse. As a child she had fallen down some 
stone steps and broken both the fibula and tibia of her leg. 
Her parents, though they lived only a hundred yards from 
the surgery, were too poor to send for the doctor. They put 
her to bed in a corner of the room with poultices of tea leaves 
on her leg for nine months. When she cried with pain, her 
mother came over and hit her. She rose from bed with her 
leg deformed and has remained a cripple for the rest of her life. 

Aldwvch—Modern Style 
| have always been told that Norman Shaw was called in 
to make the exterior of the doomed Gaiety Theatre, on the 
corner of Aldwych, more attractive, and that he thought of 
those broad bands of green stone which weld the building 
as though his influence 
inspired the cheerful architecture of Marconi House next 
What surprises me about the new building, illustrated 
which is to be erected on its site is 
not its style. but its shape. The style is old-fashioned ‘modern’ 


standing on stilts, two up-ended packing cases at right angles 


tovether horizontally. It looks too 


GUOOT 


in Zhe Times last week, 


to one another and admirably expressing the age. They do 
not look as though they were built for eternity, like architecture 
used to be. We are less sure of ourselves today 
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Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 
6 AN you tell me who is responsible for the removal of 


the carcases of diseased and decaying rabbits now that 

myxomatosis has done its deadly work?’ writes a 
correspondent who lives in Northumberland. ‘Last week | 
took a favourite walk around the edge of the moor, down a 
lane and across the fields, and passed over one hundred dead 
rabbits lying on or close to the path. Far worse than any 
“litter lout’s” luncheon papers is the sickening sight of these 
rotting bodies. Farmers and gardeners have been asked to 
bury their dead, and are doing so here to a commendable 
extent, but the lanes and moors are now spoiled for rambles 
by so many bodies left unburied. Can the local authorities be 
called upon to rid the moors and lanes of these blemishes?’ 
Wherever the rabbit plague has done its work, one comes across 
the bodies of victims, and it seems to me that the local 
authority responsible for the area in which common land lies 
should be under the obligation of keeping it clean. 


Vermin Shooting 

It is some time since I last saw a gamekeeper’s ‘larder.’ 
There are fewer keepers and fewer game preserves where 
vermin are killed and strung up, but, in the days when such 
things were common, the owners of shooting estates could 
only judge the keeper's diligence by the evidence of the 
mortuary. Large numbers of stoats, weasels, jays, hawks and 
crows that decomposed and advertised themselves by pol- 
luting the air in the vicinity were a sign that a keeper was 
doing his job. His employment often depended on the evidence 
of his kills. Farmers who destroy vermin in their fields some- 
times hung the dead creatures on a fence or fasten a crow to 
a stick in the hope that it will be taken as a warning, but a 
fluttering crow-corpse never seems to have much impression 
on the living birds, and I am sure a jay is far too confident and 
too Knowing to be disturbed at the sight of a dead relative. 


Unusual Cures 

The other day a friend wrote to tell me about a man he knew 
who, when he was fishing in a remote part of Scotland, was 
accosted by a farmer with the request that he should provide 
him with a live trout to be used to cure a cow of hemorrhage 
There seemed to be no doubt that the trout, a fish of about 
} Ib.. was put to the purpose stated, and, foreed down the 
throat of the cow, achieved the object. In return for this 
extraordinary story I gave an account of one of my grand- 
father’s remedies. A mare that was the despair of the vet 
because she had a seriously enlarged shoulder was treated 
with a poultice that consisted of a freshly killed cat dressed 
with ‘sweet oil.” The poultice was worn until it dropped off 
and the mare was completely cured. The formula came from 
my great-great-grandfather and was probably prescribed by a 
witch, but it worked, either by some obscure medicinal effect 
or pure faith. I can only suggest that, like so many old remedies 
(and some not so old), it was close to 100 rer cent. faith on the 
part of the person who administered the cure, and perhaps a 
little faith on the part of the mare herself. 


Artichokes 

Artichokes are a useful vegetable to have in the garden 
The Chinese should be planted in drills six inches deep, a foot 
between plahts and two feet between rows. Jerusalem arti- 
chokes do better in light soil at a depth of three inches, with 
eighteen inches between cach, and drills three feet apart. 
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THE BOOK THAT 
CHANGED 
2,000,000 


LIVES 


THE POWER OF 
POSITIVE THINKING 


is the title of the book that can change YOUR LIFE—Just as it has changed the lives of 


millions in America. 
For into 2,000,000 American homes in the last two years this remarkable book has 


penetrated with its simple, direct, homely and VITAL message. 
In this age when all mankind is puzzled by the problems of the hydrogen bomb 


THE POWER OF POSITIVE THINKING 
by DR. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 


explains your doubts, your troubles, your difficulties and points the way to a happier life. 
Look, briefly, at some of the chapter headings that help to build up the message that Dr. Peale 

















brings :— 
HOW TO CREATE YOUR OWN HAPPINESS... HOW TO BREAK THE WORRY HABIT... 
STOP FUMING AND FRETTING... HOW 10 GET PEOPLE TO LIKE YOU... 
EXPECT THE BEST AND GET IT... PRESCRIPTION FOR HEARTACHE. . . 


And, always, like the thread of life, is the dominant message : Think POSITIVELY, and draw 
on a source of POWER you have never tapped before. 


A MESSAGE AS OLD AS FAITH AND AS 
NEW AS THIS MORNING'S NEWSPAPER 
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DEATH AND MRS. DALE 


FIND it difficult to define the attitude which I adopt to- 

wards events which happen in my own country while | am 

out of it. It is, I fear, a fundamentally arrogant attitude, 
and I should like to believe that others share it, that 1 am not 
the only person who, when he says, ‘Ah, that must have been 
while | was abroad,’ seems to disassociate himself from what- 
ever ‘that’ is. And not only to disassociate himself. A keen 
student of human nature, if he listened carefully to my voice, 
would detect other undertones. Why, these undertones ask, 
was I not consulted? I have, they suggest, no objection to my 
fellow-countrymen passing new laws, producing new plays 
or embarking on new controversies in my absence; but if they 
do so they can hardly expect me to take much interest in them, 
far less to approve of any changes which the community may 
have made in its arrangements while I was away. It is because 
the implications of this attitude are so unattractive that I hope 
others besides myself unconsciously adopt it. 

I felt it working strongly in me last week when, returning 
to England after a short journey, I switched on the wireless 
in the car and discovered that the BBC had altered the sub- 
title of Mrs. Dale's Diary. 1t was no longer A Recording of 
the Daily Happenings in the Life of a Doctor’s Wife; ‘Family’ 
had been substituted for “Wife.” And as I pondered the dread 
consequences which, on a long-term view, this change must 
seem to portend, I heard of the death of the Dales’ dog, Bosun, 
at the age of eighteen. 

Although ignored by The Times, the demise of this imagin- 
ary dog attracted a good deal of attention in the national press 
on the following day; a real human being who had died, like 
Bosun, in his sleep would have had to be extremely dis- 
tinguished to get half the amount of space devoted to him 
The BBC, choking back its corporate sobs, described Bosun 
as a large brown mongrel, so that we actually know more 
about the personal appearance of Mrs. Dale’s dog than we 
know about the personal appearance of Hamlet. 

rhis is all very well as far as it goes; but where, and how, 
is it going to end? Eighteen is a great age for a dog, and Bosun 
had to die. Sooner or later, by the same token, the Grim 
Reaper will have to call for Mrs. Dale. Will the nation be able 
to stand it? This is not a frivolous question. Ahead of us 
looms a dilemma which no previous age has had to face. 
Already, the BBC estimate between four and six million citi- 
zens regularly listen to Mrs. Dale. The programme has been 
running continuously for seven years, and throughout that 
period the number of its devotees has steadily increased. Mrs. 
Dale is now forty-eight. In another fifteen years it is reasonable 
to suppose that she will be playing a daily part—often a sur- 
prisingly important one—in the lives of more than a quarter 
of the adult population; and her aficionados will include, as 
they do today, a high proportion of old people and invalids 
[he repercussions of Mrs. Dale’s death on the health and 
spirits of her frailer fans would be, to say the least, imponder- 
able : 

Phere are, of course, alternatives to killing off Mrs. Dale. 
The BBC might brace itself to face a nation-wide storm of 
protest and bring the programme to an end, though I find it 
extraordinarily difficult to visualise the turn of events recorded 
and the recent change in the sub- 
Mrs. Dale might (perhaps 


in the final episode. Or 
title may point to this intention 


after Dr, Dale’s retirement) fade more and more into the back. 
ground, leaving one of the next generation to take over the 
twin duties of heroine and commeére. But Mrs. Dale has still 
got, eventually, to dic, and even if she dies off-stage, there 
has got to be a funeral; and I seriously doubt whether every. 
one could be relied on to survive the emotional shock. Even 
if she were lost at sea (thus avoiding the obsequies), it might 
be too much for some of the old, precariously balanced minds 
to whom she has been so real for so long. 

It is possible that I am wrong—that if Mrs. Dale (clearance 
having first been obtained from the Transport Commission) 
were run over by an imaginary bus, nobody would be any the 
worse. But old, lonely people whose wits have begun to wan- 
der are anchored to life by all sorts of small, habitual things 
(‘She’s never been the same,’ I heard it said the other day of an 
eighty-year-old widow, ‘since her landlord put that new stove 
in last autumn’), and, though I do not suggest that Mrs. Dale’s 
death would be followed by a wave of heart failures and 
suicides, I imagine that it is impossible for the BBC wholly 
to discount the possibility that it might in some cases induce 
something more serious than a passing sadness. 

Among the (as it were) extracurricular problems with which 
man’s ingenuity has confronted him, that of Mrs. Dale's 
quietus hardly ranks among the most serious. It has, never- 
theless, a certain fascination. Our age is reputed sceptical, 
not easily impressed by the wonders which it so lavishly pro- 
duces. How is it that so many of us fall so deeply under the 
very un-Millamantian spell of Mrs. Dale, a fictitious character 
mainly distinguished (like the even more popular Archers) by 
a painstaking ordinariness? 

It is not as though she made us laugh, or cry, or kept us— 
save to an almost imperceptible extent—in suspense. (By ‘us’ 
I mean her regular listening public. among whom I cannot, 
quite, presume to include myself.) She can hardly be called 
escapist, unless you call a stroll round the prison yard escap- 
ing; the story of her life unfolds itself like an endless roll of 
part-worn linoleum. And yet the fact remains that she has 
become so integral a part of our national life that it would be 
a tricky, controversial and even dangerous business to expunge 
her from it. 

Millions of people know more about the history of the Dale 
family than they know about the history of their own; if you 
asked them to name five members of the Cabinet they would 
be gravelled, but they could tell you all about everyone in 
Ambridge. The available evidence suggests that this curious 
cult of shadow-worship will strengthen and widen its hold on 
the community. I suppose it is a harmless enough trend. The 
imaginations which Mrs. Dale makes so effortlessly prisoner, 
the fancies whose need to roam she sublimates, might other- 
wise be wandering along less rewarding trails, such as those 
which lead to the private lives of American film-stars or to 
the idiosyncrasies of Mr. Gilbert Harding (a mounted police- 
man at whose funeral I have no wish to be). But there was, in 
the dark and backward ages, a time when such fancies had 
heroes and marvels as their quarry, when people dreamed 
and wondered about different things tn different ways. I do 
not say that Mrs. Dale makes it impossible for her five o1 
so million devotees to do likewise: but I doubt if she can be 
said to stimulate the tendency 
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GRASSLAND is one of Britain’s greatest national resources, 
for grass is the natural food of cattle and sheep, and upon 
its abundance and quality depends the production of 
more meat and milk. Today—in a world seriously short 
of these things—the improvement and development ot 
grassland is recognised as the foundation of our agricul- 
tural expansion. It has not always been so, and itis largely 
due to the vision and patient researches of a few pioncers 
that the essential knowledge and techniques are now 
available to the British farmer. I.C.I. was among the 
first to apply scientific methods to the many problems 


connected with growing grass, raising its nutritional 


value and ensuring that the most efficient use is made of 


it. As long ago as 1928, an I.C.I. experimental farm was 


established at Jealott’s Hill in Berkshire where practical 
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‘Pastures Green 


research in grassland management was undertaken, 


The benefits of this and other work have been far- 
reaching—from the development of new methods for 
controlling the grazing of cattle to the production of 
improved fertilisers. I.C.1.’s ““Nitro-Chalk” for example, 
has shown remarkable results as a grassland fertiliser. 
Its use not only raises the food value of grass, but makes 
it grow more abundantly and for a longer period, thus 
extending the grazing season and helping to save imports 
of cattle feeding-stuffs. Another I.C.I. development is 
the drying of grass by machines, a method which makes 
it possible to preserve its full nutritive value almost 
indefinitely. I.C.I. is still pioneering, and the new know- 
ledge of grassland problems that it is gaining will help the 


sritish farmer to produce still more from British acres. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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HORROR COMICS 

Sm,—lI have the greatest admiration for Mr. 
Joyce Cary as a novelist; but it is impossible, 
I'm afraid, to take him seriously as an 
authority on children (I say this as the father 
of three by no means abnormally suppressed 
or sinisterly well-behaved children). No one, 
to my knowledge, has ever suggested that 
there is anything very harmful in the ordinary, 
piratical, blood-and-thunder, adventure stories 
on which Mr. Cary’s generation and my 
own were both nurtured, No who has 
any contact at all with children is likely to 
deny that they mischief, daring, law 
breaking, and most of us would that 
these minor delinquencies are a desirable part 
of their development and should not be too 
severely stamped upon (some stamping, on the 
other hand, is an equally essential part of the 
child’s growth). But what has all this to do 
with horror comics? If Mr. Cary thinks there 
is any resemblance between these raw chunks 
of pornographic viciousness and the time- 
honoured noble outlaws which 
lighted his own youth and mine, he can never 
have set eyes on a real horror comic. 

May I, for his enlightenment, explain what 
these comics try to do to their young readers 
in the name of entertainment? They present 
sex as a continuous orgy of sadistic lust, and 
nothing else; crime as sheer brute cruelty and 
jungle selfishness; law-entorcing as a matte! 
of policemen breaking criminals’ arms, stamp- 
ing on then kicking them in the guts 
and performing similar frolics. In the world 
they portray, hate and fear are predominant, 
and love and (what is worse) humour are no- 


one 


love 


igree 


tales of de- 


faces, 


where at all. If Mr. Cary thinks (a) that such 
pictures have no effect upon the young 
imaginations assailed by them, or (4) that the 


effect they have can be anything but hideous, 


he shows an innocence astonishing in the 
thor ot his splendid novels. 
As a writer myself, | am no more en- 


thusiastic about the State censorship of works 
ef literature than Mr. Cary is. | consider, for 
example, that the prosecutions for 


recent 
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obscenity of perfectly respectable novelists 
and publishers were outrageous. But by no 
stretch of the meaning of words can horror 
comics be included in literature or any other 
of the arts. They are in the same category as 
a marijuana cigarette sold to a school-child. 
Like the drug, the horror comic is of foreign 
extraction; it produces a sick excitement in 
the young consumer; it builds up a habit—in 
this case that of insensate dwelling on mastur- 
batory fantasies or violence—which may well 
persist to ruin a life (and will certainly ruin 
any capacity for ordinary literary enjoyment); 
and it is made and sold for the sole purpose 
of profiting from the debasement of human 
nature to a worse than bestial level. 


‘ertainly parents who cannot guard thei: 
children from being harmed by this muck are 
to be despised (I cannot see that teachers are 
at all to be blamed, if their pupils’ homes are 
tainted by the modern abdication of parental 
responsibility). But everyone agrees that it is 
the State’s business to protect those children 
left undefended by their parents against 
physical cruelty. Why, in the name of logic, 
should we leave them unprotected against the 
far worse mental cruelty of these horro: 
comics so misguidedly defended by Mr 
Cary?—Yours faithfully, 

HOWARD WYCI 


4 Cornwall Mansions, Cremorne Road, 
Chelsea, §S.W.10 


* 


Sirn,—This week's article on horror comics 
surprisingly misses one of the important prob- 
lems that is so painfully obvious to anyone 
who has recently been in the Services. The 
reading matter of the ordinary soldier—and 
thus presumably his civilian countérpart too— 
is very largely made up of magazines and 
comics of the sort to which your article re- 
ferred. Whatever his physical age, the mental 
ige of the ordinary young soldier has gener- 
ally not developed beyond the stage of still 
being susceptible to the influence of comics. 
The result is that they fill up part of the picture 
of his life or his ideas of life as portrayed by 
films and the like 
Whatever the iafluence of comics on the 
young, it is as great and as dangerous, and 
probably more so, on supposedly older people, 
who are more inclined to follow the examples 
given them with realism than are the younger 
readers. It is here that the greatest danger 
lies. —Yours faithfully, 
Cc. J. HEWART 
Museum Road, Oxford 


* 


Sir,—My heart lifted with joy to read Joyce 
Cary’s article. I had the same sort of freedom, 
the same sort of parents, the same sort of pals; 
we also put our elders’ gear to better service 
than they ever knew; we also waged our wars 
quite cleanly in the firm, kind grip of home. 
‘We few, we happy few, we band of brothers.’ 

For more than half the youngsters of this 
land one or other of those conditions is miss- 
ing. Certain clever and greedy people, wield- 
ing power and money greater than they 
deserve, are taking advantage of our sleepy, 
civilised tolerance to sneak into that gap stuff 
that stinks, that knows no limit to its evil, 
that has no love at all. If they will not stop, 
then they must be stopped. Even censorship, 
if it come to that, in such a cause as this, is no 
graver interference with human liberty than 
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our present custom to forbid all publicans to 
serve gin to children. Not one in ten thousand 
would, but because the odd man might, all 
must be lined up. 

Nothing is easier for Mr. Cary and me to 
argue from a gorgeous childhood to the need 
for unlimited tolerance in such things as these, 
But some of us, even some of us unrepentant 
parsons, have seen the thrilling satisfaction 
that fills lads with a vision of completed 
glory when, for the first time in their lives, 
and by the aid of such things as scouting for 
boys, we have provided for them a chance to 
find out how and where and with what gear 
to lead their gangs. For their sakes we will 
resist horror comics even as our grandfathers 
resisted the bad drains and the factory con- 
ditions of a hundred years ago. If public 
opinion be not willingly acknowledged. then 
tive us a law which can be enforced.—Your 
faithfully, 

GEORGE 


11 Eastmoor Road, Wakefield 


PONTEFRACT 


* 
Sir,—On finishing Joyce Cary’s article in the 
current Spectator, | was forced to the con- 


clusion that he could never have seen a horror 
comic. I agreed with most of his arguments, 
but felt they bore practically no relation to 
the serious problem under discussion. 

I agree that most normal children (and |] 
have three myself) demand, need and enjoy a 
fair ration of violence and adventure in their 
reading, and usually rejoice in the blood- 
thirsty and horrific. But the comics which are 
under fire today do not cater to these needs, 
[hey appeal to the same instincts which took 
our forebears to public floggings and execu- 
tions. 

I believe as strongly as Mr. Cary in paren- 
tal responsibility, but we have to recognise 
that there are parents who fail in their 
responsibilities, and the appeal of these comics 
is largely to the adolescent of working age, 
whose reading matter can no longer be cen- 
sored by parents or teachers. 

I have recently returned from the USA, 
where they are usually less ready than we are 
to control or censor. But so great has been the 
outcry against these comics that publishers 
have been forced to promise a clean-up. If 
this fails, I believe that public opinion there, 
as here, will enforce sanctions.— 
Yours faithfully, 


stronger 


SHEILA 
West Broy le House, Chichester 


* 


Sir,—Your article on ‘Horror Comics’ aroused 
considerable indignation in our school. Mr. 
Cary took great pains to convince us that he, 
an educated person, was not harmed by horror 
and from this drew the conclusion 
that all. children with an average intelligence 
would also be unaffected. But what of the 
children who have never had a chance to 
develop their mentality, who are not set any 
standard of behaviour by their parents, and 
who have never been taught to discriminate 
between right and wrong? These are the 
readers who may be led towards crime. 
Finally, even if it is true that horror comics 


PRIOR-PALMER 


comics, 


do no active harm to children, an opinion 
which we do not appreciate, we fail to see 
where their beneficial qualities lie. — Yours 


faithfully, 
PREJUDICED CHILDREN 


Godalming, Surrey 
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A lot of people are asking this question. The answer is 

| that THINGS DON'T JUST HAPPEN TO BREAD; the baker produces the kind that 
people seem to want. So you see, it’s up to you. There’s white, National white, 
brown, wholemeal, and wheatgerm bread. Each is different, each is good, but 


for high food value wheatgerm bread is outstanding. 


It's made from bran-free flour to which the 


miller has added eight to nine times extra wheat- 
germ. So why don't we all eat Hovis—the 
wheatgerm bread? Maybe one day we will—when 
everyone knows how good it is, how good it tastes. 
Don’t just take our word for it—let’s look at 
what actually has been happening to bread. 


Inside information 


Strip off the wheat-grain’s outer husk (the bran) and 
inside is the starchy white kernel and the wheatgerm 
It’s from the white kernel alone that the whitest-flour i 


made, and, if you like it, this makes the all-white loaf 
that seemed so desirable in the days when we t 


couldn't 
have it. 


The heart of the wheat 

he heart of the wheat-berry is the wheatgerm from 
which, when it is sown, the new plant grows. Small 
though it is, the wheatgerm contains an extraordinarily 
hizh proportion of wheat’s natural flavour and goodness 


National white bread 
National white may not have the gleaming whiteness 
some white bread, because it still has a little of the bran 
and a fraction of the wheatgerm left in it. Dieticians are 
in two minds about the value of bran so far as humans are 
concerned, but everyone agrees that the more wheatgerm 
get, the better. So there’s another good kind of bread 
for you. 


ol 


YUM 


What Wholemeal means 


It means just what it says vhole meal, or whea 

berry, ground into a flour with nothin ided and 

nothing taken away. This means that you get all the 

bran (which may or may not suit you), and you lose no 

wheatgerm, and that’s definitely a good 1 

Better and better 

But wouldn’t it be even better rm is such 

a good thing—if we could have not only th nall original 

portion of wheatgerm, but a great deal more b« ide 
Hovis flour is uniqu It has 


Well, we can—in Hovi 
no bran; that has gone to do its most usefu 
animals. But it has extra wheatgerm, betwe 
times more than you can get in wholemeal. 
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The slice of life 
This is what makes Hovis the slice of lite—gives it its 






specially interesting flavour, and gi energy and well 
being to people who eat it regularly. To our way ol Photograph 
thinking, when it comes to wheatgerm that makes n llford film 


Hovis eight to nine times better than bread was in the 
good old days. And you can’t ask for more than that, 


can you? 


Hovis is the Slice of Life 
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JUDICIAL BARBARISM 


Sir,—As one who has for some time opposed 
capital punishment on religious as well as 
practical grounds, I was interested to read 
your articles, ‘Judicial Barbarism’ and 
“‘Dropsy.” I am sure that the press can play a 
big part in winning popular support for the 
abolition of hanging. To the average man 
hanging must often appear the logical punish- 
ment for a murderer; your task is to show that 
this logic is superficial. Life is so sacred a 
thing that capital punishment, to be morally 
justified, must be proved more conclusively 
than it has been to be the most effective deter- 
rent. To supersede capital punishment with 
life imprisonment is a grave step: other Euro- 
pean states have done it, and have, as far as can 
be seen, been proved right in so doing. I look 
forward to more articles probing this subject 
from your discerning and independent paper.— 
Yours faithfully, 

RUPERT WILKINSON 


Priors Mill, Kingsclere, Newbury 
* 


Sirn.—Most of those who argue about this 
question seem to be unacquainted with 
murderers, and even less acquainted with 
the actual experience of guilt and penitence. 
Even Attorneys-General presumably have 
been on the side of the Crowa, or else have 
never allowed themselves (for quite honour- 
able reasons) to get on really intimate terms 
with their clients. 

I happen to have two quite different friends 
who are both murderers: one never dis- 
covered, and the other discovered, but let off 
on a very lucky plea. These two have taught 
me something. 

My first point is that no murderer ever really 
calculates on the possibility of being caught, 
and therefore that questions of a deterrent have 
no effect on him. You can divide murderers 
more or less into two classes: those who care- 
fully plan their murder, and_ theretore 
naturally assume that they will not be caught; 
and those who murder in a fit of temper and 
lack of self-control, in which they do not think 
about the consequences. 


It could of course be argued that there 
is a third class—those who start to plan, 
or who start to lose their temper, but who 
control themselves for fear of the con- 
sequences. But, from the nature of things, 
genuine testimony from such people is not 


available; the fact that they have in fact con- 
trolled themselves is simply proof that they 
could do so, which they might have done in 
any case. So once again those who argue about 
deterrents have no evidence available. 

Both my friends murdered in temper, and 
neither cared at all at the time about con- 
sequences. But as far as penitence is concerned, 
the death penalty fights against it. The 
immediate effect of having done so grave a 
sin or crime is to (as it were) persuade oneself 
that one has not really done it. Other people 
are murderers of course—but not us, not 
ordinary people like me. Then if the murderer 
does really face up to it at least to admit the 
fact, it hurts him so deeply that he tends by 
a d@p self-protective instinct to produce 
reasons of self-defence or defiance which are 
obviously not genuine penitence. Finally there 
is also a profound instinct to get the guilt ‘off 
his chest’ just because of the severity and 
finality of the death penalty, which can hardly 
be called true penitence; it certainly is mixed 
with both fear and selfishness. A long term of 
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imprisonment, however wrong on _ other 
grounds, would at least be a test of the 
genuineness of a man’s penitence; he could be 
given the option of being hanged if he chose. 

I should add that this letter is not a hoax; 
but for obvious reasons I must sign myself 
with the pseudonym,—Yours faithfully, 


A. N. OTHER 
Hampshire 


UNDERGRADUATE POLITICS 


Sir,—I hope you will allow me, as one who 
has a shrewd idea of how much Mr. Driver 
really knows of the working of Oxford political 
clubs, to interrupt the entertaining Christ 
Church mutual criticism society which 
masquerades as objective reporting in your 
columns. Mr. Driver is careful to commit him- 
self hardly at all. This is understandable. For 
when he does say anything he is so obviously 
wrong. 

How, for example, does he reconcile his 
statement that the officers of the political clubs 
automatically reproduce ‘the worst ideas of 
their elders, expounded in pamphlets from 
headquarters’ with the remark that ‘nobody 
loves the official leaders of the Labour Party’? 
He cannot be right both times; in fact he is 
wrong twice. The Labour Club, we are told. 
‘works under the considerable handicap of be- 
ing tied to Transport House.’ But it is precisely 
because the club is on good terms with Trans- 
port House that it always offers so attractive 
a programme. 

Mr. Driver says we are ‘totalitarian.’ Of 
course so long as the Labour Club does not 
wish to propagate the political views of Mr. 
D.N. Pritt or of the Dean of Canterbury it will 
‘draw its skirts away from the Socialist Club.’ 
Why should we not? We have democratic 
socialist beliefs of our own. In fact Mr. Driver 
knows—or could have taken the trouble to 
find cut—that the Labour Club listens to 
Bevan and Crossman as well as to Attlee and 
Morrison. 

Many people come up to the university with 
the haziest of notions of what politics are 
about, and a strong suspicion that all poli- 
ticians are knaves. The political clubs do make 
their members think about what is going on 
When, as in the case of German rearmament 
or the hydrogen bomb, controversy runs high 
then the issues are as thoroughly thrashed out 
in Oxford as they could be anywhere else. At 
a time when political enthusiasm is admittedly 
at a discount, this seems to me the most valu- 
able service that a_ political club could 
perform.—Y ours faithfully, 

JEREMY ISAACS 
Oxford Union Society 


ABSTRACT ART 

Sir,—lI really cannot allow Mr. Glynne-Mil! 
to portray me in an attitude | have neve 
struck. It is true that on this occasion we have 
been talking about abstract art, but nothing | 
have written is capable of bearing the par 
ticular bias against abstraction Mr. Glynne- 
Mills attributes to me. My whole point—let 
me reiterate it—is that the extreme limits of 
art—whether of realism, surrealism, expres 
sionism, non-figuration or what you will— 
though often of great momentary intensity, 
are nevertheless, by their very nature, forms 
it is impossible to develop further without 
them ceasing to be art and becoming some- 
thing else. It is as hard to envisage a develop- 
ment from, say, the non-figurative automatism 
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of Jackson Pollock as it is frem, say, the visual 
dislocations of Salvador Dali, for both have 
reached the end of the road in their respective 
directions. 

Are we confusing your readers by bandying 
this word ‘abstraction’ about? I am not re- 
ferring in this context to ‘abstract’ as a verb; 
nor am I saying that abstract art in a general 
sense is not the main expression of the first 
half of the present century; nor that many 
forms of abstraction cannot be developed 
further. I am merely saying that, like other 
idioms in painting and sculpture, at its extreme 
limits it has come to a dead end.—Yours 
faithfully, M. H. MIDDLETON 


OUT COLD 


Sir,—Poor little Xanny Boy seems to have 
been frolicking with the pixies in the Cornish 
moonlight, and become a little pixilated. 

Give him the choicest Cornish pasty money 
can buy, with my compliments, in return for 
the only laugh I have had in a flu-depressed 
week. I think he has earned it.—Yours 
faithfully, 

JOHN GORDON 

Sunday Express, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


LITTLE SISTER 

Sirn,—Time magazine quotes you (Time, 
January 31) on scientific humanists ‘assuming 
there are any,’ etc. You speak of the ‘barren- 
ness’ of their beliefs. 

Pthought Englishmen were better informed. 
There are a lot of Humanists the world over. 
I attend Humanist meetings. The USA has a 
national organisation. 

‘Barren?’ Sure, to anyone who hasn't left 
the religious cradle. Don't kid yourself that 
airing of Humanist beliefs will kill Humanism. 
People half believe their tenets already. 

Try entering the twentieth century.—Yours 
faithfully, 

WILLIAM A. KESSLER 
1002 Mulford Street, Evanston, Ill. 


ANCHORS AWAY 

Sir,—lI feel that the Navy suffered unduly in 
the leading article on Defence in last week's 
Spectator. It was stated that the Navy, ‘in its 
offensive capacity, will be little more than a 
floating air force.. May | suggest that the 
writer has possibly fergotten that it will 
always be necessary for the Navy to protect 
incoming trade, even in thermo-nuclear war- 
fare. Surely this duty also comes under the 
broad heading of ‘offensive capacity.” | should 
like to add a third point, namely, that the 
presence of the Navy will always be required 
at an invasion or withdrawal. 

It might appear from this letter that these 
facts have been advertised by a zealous officer 
inxious to tell suspicious recruits that the Navy 
s not lost. | assure you they have not.—Yours 

iithfully, 
C. J. WALLIKER 
ictoria Barracks, Portsmouth 


MARATHON 


Sir,—Is_ not 
writing of 


Lord Hailsham mistaken in 
the ‘crazy defiance’ of the 
Athenians at Marathon? The battle was a 
bold, well-found, justifiable and eminently 
successful military operation. Thermopyle 
would surely have provided a better illustra- 
tion.— Yours faithfully, 

N. HODGSON 
Tatsfield 
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YOU’RE AN AIRY GODMOTHER, MR. PAGET 
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The Wolf andthe Lamb... 
veal 
a ‘6 
Wolf was roaming through France Koa 
, lg WA 
when he met a swect little lamb who was a ae cf 
} “cr ~e) . d —— \ 
going away for a holiday. “Coming with S. ~ oo Lae > 
me?” he suggested. But she shook her pa VAal b iy gl | 
‘ean a CT XN ““NIhYX 
head. “I’d rather go by rail”’ she said Y 7 
™ 
and climbed aboard a train. “‘Foiled again” snarled Wolf feeling 


hungrier than ever. Lamb, of course, arrived 


—————— » and sound after an excellent meal and 
al i= si ' a most delightful journey. ... Which 

a 

# = id | points the moral that it is best to travel 

Pe ees A 


by French Railways. 


For instance: 





PARTY TICKETS ied for return, Circular journey of 1,500 or 2,000 
circular or transit journevs offer km. and certain conditions of stay 
3 r4 i in France. 
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> adults trai 

bets ito i - JUST PUBLISHED. Free Booklet 


‘France’. A postcard NOW brings 
of this new colour- 


you a copy 
TOURIST TICKETS offer a 2 printed travel book on France with 
3 reduction on ordinary tf a folder of information on rail 
subject to a minimum return or travel, 
cf Information, tickets and r tions from any good Travel Agent or 
; Fr R Lt 79 Pwcad Lor Wa 
11SB 
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We've just caught Mr. Paget hogging the bathroom . . . today in a Milan hotel ; a weeh 
today it’s Madrid ; and the week after, Geneva and Zurich. Mr. Paget travels as far and 
fast as any fairy godmother. And he is one,.too! Because Mr. Paget (like nearly 2 
million others last year) flies BEA. And his fare money helps keep British Civil 
Aviation on top. It enables BEA, for example, to put more Viscounts and Blizabethans 
in the air ; to lend their advice (as major operators) to the aircraft manufacturers... and 
to give the passenger’s point of view. Though he may not realize it, Mr. Paget is doing a 
pretty big job. And the more there are like him the brighter the future for British flying. 


oO BEA 


fly British IN EUROPE’S FINEST AIR FLEET 
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Money saved should 
be safeguarded 


Whether it is £5, £50, or £500, make quite sure that the 
effort of saving will not be in vain. Be certain that when 
you require the money, every penny of it will be avail- 
able. Meanwhile, let it earn more money for you by 
means of good interest from the day you invest it to the 
day of withdrawal. 


lnvedt tt tn The 
SAFE-KEEPING 0/7 /4c 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


This Society, founded in 1848, accepts investments of from £1 
to £5,000. Interest is paid half-yearly. No charges; no 
depreciation of capital ; no trouble in withdrawals. 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, B£.C.2 
(Tel ;: MONarch 8985) 
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Contemporary Arts 


TELEVISION AND 
RADIO 


WHAT is suspense? When a man hangs by his 
teeth on top of a circus pole, it is easily 
measured: you feel a small slug has slipped 
under your collar and is making its way slowly 
down your spine, and your throat feels full of 
pebbles. But when the suspense has to carry 
on from one week to the next 
different: trickier. 

Mr. Francis Durbridge clearly knows what 
it is. He invented Paul Temple, so he ought to 
and he writes the new television serial, Portrait 
of Alison. He knows, just as they used to when 
they tied Pearl White to the railway track and 
left her waiting till next week for the express, 
that nothing matters but the number of people 
who write their their 
engagement books, against the next five Wed 
nesdays. His first episode went off with a bang, 
just as it ought to. There was even the slither 
of the slug at moments. As in many good fairy 
tales, there are three brothers: 
painter, schoolmaster. Hero is 


t is something 


‘serial’ in heads or in 


journalist, 
the painter, 


played by Patrick Barr, middle-aged and all 
thumbs and advertising in The Times for a 
housekeeper. Clues are enormous, involving 
nightingales, bottles of chianti, and a man 


called Briggs, and there is a corpse in the studio 


by the end of Episode I. I can imagine millions 
booking up the Wednesdays of Lent, as I have. 

Positano started off the serial, and it was 
Italy all the week: Pirandello on the air and 


on television, and Podrececa’s Piccoli from the 


Saville Theatre twice over These puppets are 
much better television material than most 
humans. Their movements are intended for a 
frame, so they are acting in the right shape 


not, as so many humans are, with bodies and 
faces apparently disconnected. Singers and 
musicians come off best, better than dancers 


who suffer from the puppet’s only anatomical 
that of leaning too far 


ind being incapable, he ts 


disadvantage, back wards 


while moving, of 


planting his feet squarely on the’ ground 
Feathery-toed dancers are a good thing. but 
not feathery-heeled ones, who look like col 
lapsing skaters. But the flautist, the flautist’s 
suusage dog. Piccolowsky the pianist and the 
soprano with the hen-like chuckles and 
infinitely expansible neck wel nagnificent 
and not the least attractive thing about this 
immensely attractive programme was Signor 
Podrecca’s appearance and his broken curtan 
speech, which surely did as much as any good 
will mission to warm fore:gn he id endec 
with the most rousing ‘Cs we are likely ft 


be hearing on television for a long time 


Podrecca showed how well puppets trave 


Pirandello that translated plays are better 
heard than seen. There was his Henry 1V ot 
Monday's Home Service his Oltve Jar on 
Thursdav’s and Sunday's television. Words 
though we can argue about how well or how 


badlv they do it, can be tran lated: looks amd 


movements cannot, and these television charac 
ters looked no more Sicthian than the looked 
Chinese. There was a lot of fist-shaking. hand 
waving, and hip-wageling d dance that 
involved much jumping on and off a table, but 
vou cannot get over the difference between our 
inatomy and the Sicilian, or « ovements, 


even more so, and theirs; so that television, that 


more nationalistic medium than the wireless, 
let Pirandello down, as the wireless didn’t. 
And this reminded me that the last time | 
heard Candida broadcast it was done, and very 
well it came across, in Italian; far better, | 
seem to remember, or perhaps it just sounded 
fresher, than Sunday's television performance. 
Candida: what a beautiful name, what a 
ridiculous woman, and how badly the whole 
True Marchbanks, that pot 
hole into which so many young actors have 
disastrously floundered, was _ preposterously 
cast, and Irene Worth as Candida more mildly 
which started the whole thing off 
askew, but Michael Hordern made an excellent 
Morell and the beyvinning. till the taxi arrived, 
looked hopeful. But on it went, getting thinner 
ind thinner, paler and more paltry, because 
vou couldn't believe a word of it, least of all 
Candida who, as Shaw's supposedly most 
credible woman, only confirms the notion that 
Shaw incapable of creating a credible 
woman, Her slow, smug deflation of Morell, 
her idiotic her particular 
brand of temper are not merely unfeminine, 
they are non-female, biologically impossible. 
It was not Miss Worth’s fault that the famous 
final scene was both ludicrous and painful 
for Michael Hordern is too good an actor to 
make it seem quite improbable. With better 
support from Marchbanks the cardboard figure 
of Candida may just stand up: but. with one of 


thing has worn! 


miscast, 


was 


tactlessness, even 


its two props missing, she, and the whole play, 
falls flat 

ISABEL QUIGLY 
ART 
Berore Courbet’s La TFoilette de la Marié 
which has been on view at the National 
Gallery. and the important exhibition of his 
work which has been on view at the Petit 
Palais in Paris, one was faced yet again by the 
gross imprecision of the termimology we use 
in connection with the arts. More than by its 
oriwinal ipplic ition (though disclaimed by the 


der at the way the ‘realist 
ourbet subsequently. 
sensory and 


irtist) one Must won 


¢ 


label has stuck to ¢ 


Realism’ can be of two kinds 


ns\ chological. it can reler to manner or matter 
both. Bv some legerdemain of tonality and 
handling Courbet can indeed conjure up for us 


to a remarkable degree the physical presence 
of things-—the exact feel of a chalk cliff. o1 
ivers of foliage screening the cerulean blue 
vf the skv—but his realism was never of that 


practised by the Pre- 
et did it den i considerable 
In his subject-matter he 


cquisitive kind 
Ruphaelites, nor 


stortion 


jearee of d 





vas inti-academic, anti-idealisation, and 
eached. independently of Constable, the most 
direct transcription of nature of his time, but 


will is it possible to read 
hint of political implications 


’ +} ‘ 
mly by an effort of 


into his work an 


uch as Proudhon meant by ‘realism.’ Cour- 
bet’s realism is always of an ambiguous kind 

it once accident il and deliberate, at once 
wetic and monumental 


1) moving tribute to 
1 great tubly more imposing and 
wide-ranging than that seen in London a couple 
of vears | ispects of the 


HA 
painter's genius were represented, yet through 


The Paris exhibition was 


master, mevil 
most diverse 


ree 


them all one sensed the brooding romanticism 
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to which de Chirico drew attention thirty years 
ago. Not merely in the early portraits like Le 
Désespéré and L’'Homme Blessé but in the most 
unexpected places. Is there something in the 
famous portrait of Proudhon that suggests the 
neo-romanticism of the early Bérard? Of the 
children playing in the background an 
American critic (Soby) has written: “There are 
malicious, unreal children, dwelling apart in a 
world of indecipherable dreams. [They] would 
surely be at home in The Turn of the Screw or 
4 High Wind in Jamaica. 

Take a pure landscape, like the Falaises @ 
Etretat. From the left the heavy white cliffs jut 
into the sea, rising gently until they drop, 
ibrupt, vertical, buttressed by a flying arch of 
chalk. At their foot long rollers break. In the 
right-hand corner, anchored to the diagonal 
strand of foreshore by their own shadows, are 
the dark shells of fishing boats. The sun is 
high, veiled only by a skein of high cirrus drift- 
ing across the sky; there are no overt tones of 
romanticism. Yet the painting is filled with a 
brooding calm that scems to presage some 
event of extraordinary significance. A sailor 
whistling his way round a corner of the cliff, 
a goat grazing on the turf—some small thing 
would bring the scene back to normality; but 
in its absence the painting is like a sustained 
dominant in music, held until the mind cries 
out for its resolution into the tonic. 

This super-realism results, in part, from the 
density of Courbet’s pigment. Though they 
often reflect the most evanescent effects of light 
and sky, his landscapes are never fleeting im- 
pressions lightly sketched in: they are given 
all the weight attached to a moment of excep- 
tional importance. And apart from the com- 
pelling quality of their exact tonality they are 
given permanence and stability by Courbet’s 
compulsive preoccupation with horizontals and 
verticals. Again and again and again one finds 
in his pictures a dramatic sense of space estab- 
lished by a horizontal plane and _ vertical 
emphases, or the whole picture pivoting about 
in exact right-angle square with the picture- 
frame. It is to be seen, not merely in the Ornans 
landscapes based upon that wild, gashed 
plateau with its horizontal stratification, but 
n the seascapes with their dominating horizons 
ind vertical cliffs, in the waterfall and lake 
pictures. It ereeps into the recurrent preoccupa- 
tion with sleeping figures (Les Demoiselles des 
Bords le la Seine, the Siesta, and into the very 
centre of the famous double nude painting Le 
Sommeil) and into the unnaturally flattened 
heads of the women in La Toilette de la 
Varieée. The Great Oak of Ornans seems now 
i symbol of Courbet’s enduring reputation: he 
is the great man of his time, and his work is 
rich with many meanings. 


M. H. MIDDLETON 


THEATRE 


4 Kind of Folly, By Owen Holder. (Duchess.) 
——Serious Charge. By Philip King. (Gar- 
rick.) Sailor Beware. By Philip King and 
Falkland Cary. (Strand.) 

THis week's theatre 

serious attempts 


includes two not very 
which come off and one 
slightly more ambitious attempt which does 
not. The grand vaincu is Owen Holder's A 
Kind of Folly. Mr. Holder has tried to write 
a mock-Edwardian type of comedy for which 
neither his stvle nor the plot which he has 
chosen is altogether adapted. The epigrams 
neither as polished nor as witty as thes 
would have to be to give a full period flavour, 
and the plot reeks of the Fifties. William, a 


ure 
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S Oh aye, I likes t’classics, an’ all. 


. . . v J 
But give me a stirring Souza march— 


by gum, it fair makes t’blood tingle 


7 


in me veins. And if tha thinks it’s 


all oompah, oompah — listen to a 


the 
hey 


ight record on the Black Box, it'll give 





thee the surprise of tha life. 


It’s Hi Fi lad, that’s what it is/” 


out 
ure- 
ans The Pye Black Box Record Player 
hed ‘ . : 
but is the first instrument of its kind 
ae to be marketed in Great Britain. 
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«0 


gentleman of independent means, is said to 
be living apart from his wife and with his 


mistress, but it was surely a cherished conven- 


tion of Edwardian comedy that the marriage 
bond was sacred, if not inviolable. All the gay 
talk of divorce is quite out of place in 1910. 
What about the scandal? One would think, 
sccing this play, that Mr. Holder had never 


which lie behind 
il comedy of the 
Robson as wife and 
nasquerade to the best 


heard of the social pressures 
the verv existence of the 
Edwardian age Flora 
Jean Kent as mistress | 
of their ability, but untortunately this ts not 
Miss Robson's thing at all. It is more Wilfred 
Hyde White's, though he remains a trifle aloof 


sock 


throughout and does not come near Mr. 
Holder's interpretation of his son Eustace. Mr 
Holder indeed strikes me as giving the best 
verformance in his own play. But to write a 
stvlised comedy it is necessary to have a style; 


this he has neglected 

Philip King’s Serious Charec and his comedy 
Sailor Beware (in collaboration with Falkland 
Cary) hit the jackpot more certainly, 
but it is not a very high The first of 
these two plays deals with the experience of a 


much 


jackpot, 


clergvman of the Church of England unjustly 
rvccused of a serious charge, Patrick Mac- 
Goohan gives the hero much charm and 
iuthority. while Anthony Wager makes a 


loathsome figure of his accuser, The total re- 
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sult is a very passable melodrama which comes 
across the footlights without the least hint of 
the social problem play and with a rather 
larger than life picture of the English village 
(always a sure reeipe for stage success). Sailor 
Beware is also deeply rooted in English folk- 
This kitchen comedy includes every joke 
(from mothers-in-law to toast-racks) that has 
ever been made about marvriage. Peggy Mount 
as the mother, who plays both Scylla and 
Charybdis to her daughter’s young man, gives 
a performance instinct with horrid truth, She 
roars and bullies, snaps and frets with the 
immense and hideous gusto of one whose 
mission it is to make other people’s lives a hell 
on earth. Incidentally, she is also extremely 
funny, and the rest of the cast are good foils to 
her. Sheila Shand Gibbs is irritatingly sloppy 
as our Shirl, and Richard Coleman under- 
standably puzzled as her husband-to-be. The 
whole thing was a huge success, and the 
audience rolled in the aisles. That's theatre, 
that was, 


ways, 


ANTHONY HARTLEY 


CINEMA 


Seven Samurai. (Academ 
(Plaza.) Underwater. 


Raising a Riot. 
(Gaumont.) 
Seven Samurai is a magnificent, barbaric, 
Japanese picture maintaining a high level of 


technical and artistic brilliance which only 
sheer exhaustion—it lasts two and a half hours 
prohibits from whole-hearted admiration. 


Directed by Kurosawa, who made Rashomon, 
it is the usual legendary tale of brigandage in 
the Middle Ages (the Japanese seem to prefer 
their past), a story of how a village threatened 
by bandits hires seven Samurai to defend it 
and how the battle is fought and won. A short 
tale expanded by a wealth of detail, by careful 
characterisation and by tributary sequences 
into an epic, fascinating, curious and savage. 
Much from the Western point of view could 
be pruned, but the director's mastery of his 
medium, his superb handling of the ferocious 
battle scenes, his skill in groupings, his fine 
photography, his ability to stamp a personal- 
ality on to even a minor player, make 
svmpathise with his reluctance to use the cut- 
ting scissors. 


one 


* 


It is very courageous to build a film solely 
round charm. In Raisine a Riot Kenneth More 


is left to look after three children while his 
wife is away, and he takes them to stay with 
his father, Ronald Squire, in a dilapidated 
windmill. There is no shred ol plot, not so 
much as a whiff of a story anywhere, the film 
consisting entirely of domestic scenes and, of 
course, charm. There is Mr. More trying to 
cook, there are the children getting into 
scrapes, there is a foxhound puppy, a rabbit 


and a baby pig, there is Mr. Squire slapsticking 
about with a boiler, there is an American 
teenager, Jan Miller, next door, there is a 
disastrous fishing expedition and a disastrous 
children’s party, and that is absolutely all. It 
says much for the for the script writers, 
Messrs. Dalrymple, Perceval and Matthews 
and for the Wendy Tove. that this 
quasi-documentary on family life at its amiable 


actors, 
director, 


approach success. Waiting as one 
tor something 


worst should 
does, toot 


to happen, 


after astonished foot, 
it is nevertheless impossible not to 
be caught up in the charm. not to be amused, 
not to love the children and Mr. More’s atti- 


tude towards them. The ordinariness of ther 
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conversations and the naturalness of their be. 
haviour are strangely captivating. All the same. 
a story would not have been amiss, the flying 
of a kite, the cooking of spinach and the loss 
of a dog, however charingly handled, being a 
bit on the flimsy side for a full meal. 


* 


To the masculine digestion Jane Russell is 
a full meal in herself, but I fear that in Under- 
water she will not provide the usual satisfying 
dish. It is true she is in a bathing suit, but she 
is so cumbered about with submarine devices, 
with oxygen apparatus, flippers, goggles and 
bits of rope that she does not, frankly, look 
her most attractive. She. Richard Egan and 
Gilbert Roland find a galleon full of gold off 
the Cuban coast, and it is extraordinary how 
boring it is watching them try to get the spoils 
to the surface. Perhaps we are already sur- 
feited with bubbles, certainly we are blasé 
about those roving sharks—it’s about time 
they pulled themselves together and ate some- 
body—and the minutes spent gurgling in the 
deeps seem very long and grey. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


The Barnacle 


The barnacle who lifts his hat 

In welcome to the tide, 

Wholly committed to his rock, 

Let nobody deride 

lor where he lands he takes his stand 
And has the strength to bide. 


Phe battle-bowlered barnacle, 
Firm as the cosmic will 

From perils in the plankton wins 

A rockhold to be still 

And grips the timely stone although 
His pleasure can be nil. 


Therefore I praise the barnacle 
That yields to no despair 

And never heard of hope nor vet 
Wondered why it is there 

But like a rock grown out of rock 
Holds fast in sea and air 


All human thought in embryo 
Begins in such a worm 

And love itself is carried so 
Until it knows its form 

Then blessings on the barnacle. 
The dreadnought of the storm. 


Ihe barnacle tips up its hat 

Il see a face below 

That is the face of Juliet 

Alight for Romeo 

From such a box Pandora loosed 
Things barnacles can’t know 


The poor flesh of the barnacle 

Provides the dog-whelk’s meal. 
gainst the dog-whelk of the world 

Flesh can have no appeal 

They crucified the barn 

When it had learnt to feel 


le 
dete 


Erect among the branching nerves 
Which radiate from that seed 

} count the fruit hung over earth 

On which the earth may feed, 

Centre of all the barnacle, 

The hub that makes no speed. 
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BOOKS 


The Language of 
Criticism 


By JOHN WAIN 





FCHNICAL terms, in any sphere, are a necessary evil; 

we can't keep on saying, ‘That little container thing 

where the petrol | gets mixed with air so as to form an 
inflammable vapour,’ we have to say ‘carburettor’ or we should 
never get the job done: and so on throughout, with our tonsil- 
lectomy, our Aristotelianism, our casura, At the lower levels, 
of course, there are always plenty of people who enjoy this 
business; it is the only way they can make themselves feel 
important—‘this is my racket, you wouldn’t understand.’ How 
the garage mechanic rolls the technical terms off his tongue, or 
the man who comes to mend the geyser, or the solicitor’s clerk ! 
When men of learning get into this habit they can make : 
pretty mess of what they are supposed to be expounding; pate 
yet, of course, they cannot ignore the technical vocabulary of 
their subject, because after all it was the subject, not they, who 
threw it up. 

Here we have a dictionary of the terminology of literary 
criticism;! it ranges from the simple explanatory entry, listing 
the names given to certain metres, figures of speech, and so 
forth (fatrasie, mezzozeugma) to the miniature treatise which 
sets out to sketch the development of a key concept (Nature, 
Romantic). As one would expect, it makes interesting reading, 
apart from being useful for quick reference. As I have a few 
complaints, I will get them over quickly: the print is nasty; to 
save space we are given abbreviations which are not explained 
and which might be a source of confusion (what did Pindar 
write that is called O/?); the literary style of some of the entries 
is very slovenly —e.g., the author of the article on ‘Nature,’ 
obviously a very learned man, talks of native literary ability 
being ‘brought to full fruition.’ This, while defensible on philo- 
logical grounds, is playing into the hands of the hasty journalist 
or unlettered alderman who thinks that ‘fruition’ means some- 
thing to do with ‘fruit.’ Again, it is disconcerting to be referred 
to an entry that does not exist: under ‘reason’ we are told ‘see 
Rationalism, Rationalisation’—but there is no such heading 

nywhere in the book. But it is a seriously helpful work; to 
look through it is not merely to be instructed but to be led into 
reflection on some important matters. 


What is criticism if not a vocabulary consciously employed?’ 
The question, I believe, is Conrad’s: certainly the answer is 
Nothing’ or ‘Not much.” Understanding any literary critic is 

rgely a matter of understanding the terms he uses. The effort 
first there are the key 
and secondly those 


to do this can take two main forms: 
terms which the critic shares with his age 


'A Dictionary of World Literary Terms, Edited by Joseph 1. Ship! 
Allen and Unwin, 30s.) 


that are peculiar to him, either his own inventions or his 
idiosyncratic uses of current words. This becomes clear if we 
look at English literary criticism from Dryden on. (I take it 
nobody will want to look at English criticism before Dryden, 
except for some special historical motive; its preoccupations 
are so different from ours that no modern person, no matter 
how heroically he tried, could hope to use it as a guide to the 
literature it talks about—except in so far as it offers documen- 
tary evidence about the tastes and ideas of the age.) Starting, 
then, from Dryden, we find it impossible to make any use of 
Augustan criticism without getting straight about its major 
terms: Nature, Wit, Decorum, Judgement, Invention. To 
investigate these terms is to examine the roots of a civilisation: 
to trace their changes is to plot its growth. It is at this point, of 
course, that literary study joins forces with every other study 
that seeks to understand the past: it is not only literary terms 
that give us this kind of information, but the whole vocabulary 
of philosophy, of government, of the passions. Hence the im- 
portance of that wing of modern literary criticism which 
devotes itself to investigating the shifting emotional and intel- 
lectual content of key words as illustrated in literature—or, us 
Mr. Empson’s title has it, The Structure of Comples W ords 


This kind of investigation, when successfully carried out 
has great social—I might almost say ant! 
importance, 

* * * 


But by the end of the eighteenth century, when the \ugustan 
structure has crumbled, the study of criticism has increasing! 
to take account of technical terms which are peculiar to the 
individual critic. Broad general terms, expressing concepts 
shared by a whole society, will no longer carry the weight; they 
have shrunk and warped. And so the ‘vocabulary consciously 
employed’ becomes a vocabulary consciously coined. Cole- 
ridge, with his pressure of new apercus which forced him con- 
tinually to coin new words (esemplastic, presentimental) or take 
over terms from philosophy or the sciences (polarity, asthetic, 
intuitive)—see the brilliant exposition by J. Isaacs in his 
pioneer article, ‘Coleridge’s Critical Terminology,’ in Essays 
and Studies for 1936—was the inaugurator of a tendency that 
has lasted ever since: Keats with his negative capability, De 
Quincey with literature of knowledge and literature of power, 
Hopkins with his instress and inscape, Mr. Eliot with his 
objective correlative and dissociation of sensibility, Dr. 
Richards with his stock response, mnemonic irrelevance, and 
the rest. Then again, the modern critic, whether or not he 
actually coins words or phrases, will tend to derive a special 
personal meaning from certain general expressions: for 
Matthew Arnold, culture: for Dr. Leavis, serious, limiting, the 
particular, for Mr. Empson, pastoral; for Professor Cleanth 
Brooks, irony. It is in this way, among others, that we recog- 
nise the crocodile-bird; the minor critic who applies the 
formule of the major one will usually take over his diction as 
well; the young who filled out the pages of Scrutiny during its 
declining years, for instance—they were parodists to a man. 

In following this pattern, the critics were, of course, only 
reflecting the general situation of their fellow-men, which in a 
sense was an obvious part of their duty: if they had moved 
from the shared use of a few basic terms to # series of specially 
coined vocabularies, so had everyone, especially the artists they 
were talking about. Modern men have tragically few certainties 
in common, and this would affect criticism just as it affected 
poetry and fiction. 


One effect of this increasing individualism—an individualism 
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tive force and literary distinction of The Moving 
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he brings his subject to vivid life. All in all, a 
tour de force of its kind.’ DAILY TELEGRAPH 
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| forced on the critic by the fragmentary nature of modern life— 
was that as the traditional body of terms went out of use, they 
were, on the whole, not replaced. A critic’s coinages remained 
| his own; except, indeed, in the very rare cases where he man- 

aged to find some generally acceptable term for something with 
which everyone was already familiar, but which had not yet 
been given a name. So Ruskin, for example, invented the term 
pathetic fallacy; and it is the measure of the expression’s suc- 
cess in the world, its falling neatly into a gap, that most people 
who use it do not know they are quoting Ruskin. But such cases 
were bound to be rare. Dr. Shipley’s Dictionary contains very 
few terms that have been coined within the last hundred years; 
and this despite the fact that literary critics have become 
steadily more addicted to jargon, until it is hard to find a 
modern critic whose language is as free of technicalities as, say, 
Dr. Johnson’s. 

* . . 


This situation, with the critics all coining technical terms 

but unwilling to adopt them from one another, was bound to 
| provoke a reaction sooner or later. Most of the people who 
have worried about the problem have tended to confine them- 
selves to wishing that the language of criticism could go back 
to being informal and non-technical; but sometimes the thrust 
is the other way. In 1951 Poetry (Chicago) published Mr. 
William Elton’s A Guide to the New Criticism, which was, in 
fact, a glossary of terms used by those critics, English and 
American, who are loosely associated in the current literary 
mind as (in the special sense) ‘New.’ This pamphlet, whose 
immediate object was to serve these critics by making their 
work more widely intelligible, was regarded in some quarters 
as having struck them a serious blow; if we had to approach 
their work, through a glossary (the general feeling was) then 
surely, this must be a criticism in danger of breaking away on 
its own. Mr. Eliot’s remark about ‘the preposterous suggestion’ 
that criticism ‘could become an autotelic activity’ was a good 
deal quoted, I remember, at the time. What Mr. Elton was 
actually doing, however, was to dab a little cement into the 
worst of the gaps; he was presenting this glossary as our new 
common vocabulary. Some of the words he listed were simply 
the philosophical terms most commonly borrowed by the New 
| Critics, such as ‘affective’ and ‘conative,’ and these were given 
without any individually named source; but terms strongly 
associated with the work of certain critics were accompanied by 
the critic’s name in brackets: ‘attitudes, complex of (Brooks) 
| or ‘emotive use of language (Richards).’ The idea was, evi- 
| dently, to present the New Criticism as a system of thought; 
like the medieval Schoolmen, the New Critics could develop 
their own individual arguments, but they were all within the 
same enclosure, pegging away with a vocabulary which could 
be made available to all. 

Mr. Elton was a pioneer; it is too soon to tell whether any 
such unification will in fact take place. If I were to make a 
guess, I should say that, whatever happens in America, there 
will be no such coalescing in England. English literary critics 
have the faults of their virtues: if they are lazy, superficial and 
ignorant, they are also unwilling to be dependent on one 
another; too idle to read one another’s work, they are also 
too independent to merge their multiplicity of small businesses 
| into one or two giant concerns. Mr. Shipley’s Dictionary con- 

tains the fossils of a vocabulary once common to the entire 

Western literary world; it is unlikely that we shall see any such 

thing again. 








Correction : The Old Cause, reviewed in these columns last week, 
is by John Carswell, not Donald Carswell as was stated. 
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Mild and Bitter 


The Mint. By T. E. Lawrence (352087 A/c Ross). (Cape, 17s. 6d.) 


A STRANGE and impressive catalogue might be made of things 
needed and things renounced by Lawrence in 1922. He did not 
want love, marriage, wealth, class status, academic honour or 
proconsular power; he declined, in rapid succession, to be a 
statesman, a director of archeology, a banker, a literary journa- 
list, an Oxford don. He awaited no call from formal religion. 
He made no concerted attempt at the kind of non-stop analytical 
commentary on man and society, at times developing into a 
general assault, which was, and remains, the cherished role of 
the post-war intellectual. What he really wanted, apart from the 
literary success of which he was inclined to despair, is harder to 
define, but seems to have included the following: (1) To make 
an explicit act of resignation from a society whose privileges 
and claims alike repelled him; (2) to suffer humiliation (he wrote 
that he wanted to be despised, and that could he have brought 
himself to commit a crime, he would have chosen prison); (3) to 
relieve himself of unbearable strain, culminating in the writing of 


the Seven Pillars; (4) to achieve emotional contact with his 
countrymen at a low and anonvmous level; (5) to break the 
intellectual’s estrangement not only from manual work, like 


Tolstoy and William Morris, but also from applied science, by 
attacking, however humbly, its next great task—the conquest of 
the air. And as a purely literary need, he wanted a style fit to 
carry the full range of experience, as valid for the square and the 
barrack-room as for the semi-biblical ardours of Arabia. 7/r 
Vint is sub-titled “A day-book of the R.A.F. Depot, between 
August and December, 1922, with later notes’: it was written, 
and ostensibly withheld from the public, as a frank record of a 
critical phase in the evolution of the Service. It is also a record, 
though incomplete, of the degree to which Lawrence's needs were 


satished. 


As to the actual conditions depicted at Uxbridge, those readers 
who have waited thirty years for sensational disclosures are likely 
o be disappointed. (Smut-hounds, in particular, should have a 
nited taste, a background of extreme seclusion and an absolute 
Service life if they much from these 
now, familiar to 


gnorance ol are to gain 
pages.) In 
millions. What, then, distinguished Uxbridge from cther depots 
Apparently very little. and 
plentiful, but the language at apt 
(Lawrence catches it well and introduces it with naive gratuitous 
ind sometimes pointless. 


Lawrence's day, as depot life was 


language were coarse 


was often enjoyably 


Food and 


least 


gusto). Fatigues were fatiguing, dirty 
Barrack-rooms were the scene of much horse-play and a very 
little vice. NCOs, some of them old soldiers, were the usual assort 
ent, with the usual opportunities for moderate cruelty and gross 
offered no casual violence. Drill on the square was 
(more rigorous than at ¢ Whale Island”? 
Opinions differ) and perhaps the more frustrating in that, to 
in Uxbridge recruit, its connection with war was even remoter 
than to a soldier or even a sailor, but at least we hear nothing 
of assault courses or night-ops and little even of route marches. 
PT, on the other hand, seems to have been exceptionally severe; 
two or three men, Lawrence tells us, would crack up on a normal 


insult; they 


rigorous iterham ot 


parade, and seven or eight on a rough one (he himself feared 
rack-up more than anything else except animal spirits) 
Mlicers—and this is a great change from our own day—were 


iloof nonentities except for the drill adjutant and, most notably, 
he €O, who aroused, and never furious anger. 
This officer is now dead, former Service colleagues tell me that 


appeased, nis 


hough a very strict disciplinarian, he was a just and kind-hearted 
nan, and sometimes outspoken in praise of his juniors. From the 
it was a harsh, dreary 
a life 


inks, again, opinions differ.) All in all, 
fe, but scarcely a Devil's Island or even 
vhich most men have consigned to the past with pleasure but 
hout recollection of real suffering. If Lawrence at times makes 
anger than objectively it was, that flair 
ntensity of experience, together with his talent, and his still more 
[he very power of 


a ‘glasshouse’ 


is due to his for 


vious wish, for intensity in written words 












To be published on March Ist 


Elizabeth Bowen 
A WORLD OF LOVE 


‘She startles us by sheer originality of mind and bold- 
ness of sensibility; she is the novelist of the heightened 
moments of life, She catches the disturbing moods and 
currents of the day. This in an ingenious and very 
moving book.’ V.S. Pritchett in THE BOOKMAN 10s. 6d. 


Basil Davidson 
The AFRICAN AWAKENING 
Through an exhaustive study of ¢he Belgian Congo and 
the neighbouring territories is shown the effects of the 


industrial and urban revolution upon the country and 
the natives. One map. 12s. 6d. 


R. Loader 
NO JOY OF AFRICA 


A concentrated drama played out in the mysteriously 
hostile atmosphere of modern Africa. 2s 6d. 
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Gerhard Kramer 
WE SHALL MARCH AGAIN 


‘A moving story without being whining ; witty, humane 
and alive.’ OBSERVER ] 
‘It deals with the activities of the Wehrmacht ina Russian SS 
winter—describing them with humour and a lightness of is 
touch ..a long, well-written book.” SUNDAY TIMES. 15s. j 





Recommended by the Book Society 
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]. Middleton Murry 
‘His acute critical perception has never been displayed 
to better advantage than in his studies of Keats and 
Keatgsania. This is a book which no-one who is interested 


in Keats can afford to neglect.’ Gerald Bullett in THE 
BOOKMAN. Frontispiece. 2ls. 
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his work lays it open to what looks like a valid charge of 
exaggeration. 

From his Air Force experience Lawrence gained much of 
what he sought. On his own terms, which of course precluded 


rediscovered comradeship. He 
and responsibility (as 


full intimacy, he discovered or 
elfectually freed his mind from 

George Orwell could neither do not 
doing. The later life at Cranwell is serenely 
enchantment in reverse. Divorced fron 


guilt 

believe in the possibility of 
happy—almost Dis 
religion, yet succeeding 


to self-abasement, it reads, however faint or false the echo, like 


a Stage in a process familiar to few but saints). Lawrence retained, 


and later developed, his taste for mechanical craftsmanship in 
1 manner that sometimes recalls the mystical air-mechanic ol 
Round the Bend, and sometimes Lindbergh. (At other times in 
his life, as later in his chummy receptions at Clouds Hill, he offers 
parallels with General Gordon.) Without apparent trony he 
identified himself with a new type of artisan society, whilst 


through his writing and his London contacts he maintained, for 
a time, His style 
is always vivid, 
pretentious and overstrained 


his role of flank-guard to the cultural column 


often sharply felicitous and often intolerably 
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A Poetic Impresario 


Jean Cocteau. By Margaret Crosland. (Nevill, 15s.) 


KNOWLEDGE about great (or notorious) men the brouhaha over 


T. E. Lawrence is currently sh Ww to Iten consists otf a hand 
definitive 


ful of anecdotes, and we are disappointed to read in the 


biography of mortgages, concern o plumbing d haggling 


about royalties. It is this kind of ley wn which, amongst 
other things, Margaret Crosland does for Cocteau. Her book give 
a remarkably concise picture of the leading contemps y antic 
(now a sixty-vear-old) and attempts to gis licance to his wot 
and life 

Both life and work have been ga i SU] entertainment in 
CinemaScope with stereophonic sound added. ‘| have hardly ever 
collaborated in the imaginary personality that is fabricated for 
me,” says Cocteau. Yet he appears to have followed Diaghilev 


exhortation to him, “Efonne-imoi, a tabloid 
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journalism side of Cocteau’s life is here: the opium, the great 
passions, the trompe-l’wil snooks of perpetual adolescence at a 
bourgeois world. None of this is treated in a very satisfactory way, 
for the book’s capsuled nature (it is in the same series as a very 
poor book on Hemingway which appeared some time ago) makes 
it a sort of literary Edward’s Notes. Statements are flung down 
without being persuasively buttressed: “The often-quoted remark, 
“Cocteau’s chef-d’ceuvre is his life” contains a perceptive truth,’ 
Even accepting this, his life and work becomes little more than a 
private joke. 

lo be fair, Miss Crosland is at pains to show him as a true poet 
but the picture which emerges ts too often of the ‘sick, confused 
boy’ of contemporary mythology with a flair for appealing sym- 
bolism. “Cocteau, the ‘is One of the few men in the 
world who knows how to conduct a public relations campaign with 
the imagination of a poet.” Again, ‘He has often been 
criticised for what appears to be a preoccupation with death, but 
in fact it is usually the spectator or the reader who unconsciously 
ption of death for whatever form in which 
Apart from the non sequitur, this hardly 
whose preoccupation with ‘le grand 


author writes, 


she Says 


substitutes his own conce 
Cocteau introduces it.’ 
seems accurate ol a writer 
sommeil’ is as familiar as a Dubonnet advertisement 
Cocteau’s lasting fame. surely, will be in his power as a catalyst 
shockworker making the path easier for men of greater talent. 
None the less, this book will give 
‘un cocteauw’ iS a clear in 


They will enjoy reading of the 


but lesser drive those who are 


unsure ol what troduction, and it should 


timulate them to read his work 


poet going to war dressed by Poiret, or, playing Mercutio, hoping 


that he would really be killed in the duel. And they will also 
perhaps come to regard him as a true poet, with a distinct voice: 
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*,..a travel book which manages to be completely 


original’ —CYRIL CONNOLLY (Sunday Times) 
g 


H. V. Morton’s 
A STRANGER IN SPAIW 


‘is really maryellously well done, a happy, 
leisurely wandering from Santander and 
San Sebastian in the far north, down 
through Leon and Old Castile, Estremadura 
and New Castile to the sunlit cities of 
Andalusia. As ever, here is a happy blending 
of new experience with the highlights 

of history.’ (Sphere) 

Illustrated in colour and monotone 18s 














The Rt. Rev. J. W. €. Wand, D.D. 


Bishop of London 


THE LiFE OF JESUS CHRIST 








A lucid factual account of Christ's life. The Bishop 
accepts that the Gospels were written from a theological 
point of view which required the interpretation of 





objective facts, and believes that the study of Christ's life \}) 


needs a combination of faith and reason. 
A Home Study Book 7s 6d 
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THE EVOLUTION OF GERMANY 


A compact and readable account of the history of 
Germany from prehistoric times to the present day. 


A Home Study Book 8s 6d | 











The Arden Shakespeare | 
CYMBELINE 


Even seasoned Shakespearians will be surprised and 
stimulated by J. M. Nosworthy’s firm and independent 
treatment of the play in this newly re-edited volume. 18s 
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Michael Hastings 
THE DIGGER OF THE PIT 


The evil, steaming atmosphere of the jungle has been captured 
again with uncanny skill by the author of Death in Deep Green. 
His new novel, of uncommon power and suspense, is 

set on an island plantation in the South China Sea. 10s 6d 
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do you 


read 


publishers’ advertise- 
ments ? Most of them 

are well worth going 
through thoroughly. Here 
for instance you have a 
splendid selection of recent 
books—neatly described, all 
worth looking into. 


Clifton Lodge 


ETHEL, LADY THOMSON 

This memoir of a Victorian childhood, which was 

loveless, harsh and severely disciplined, will be 

somewhat shocking to the modern reader who is 

accustomed to think of the wealthy Victorians as 

living lives of splendid luxury. With 22 photos. 
March 7 15s 


The Great Hunger 


PAUL-EMILE VICTOR 

Life among the Eskimos at the time of the great 
famine of 1882, described by the famous French 
explorer who recently returned from a trip through 











Greenland. Feb. 28 10s 6d 


The Kings of the Road 


KEN W. PURDY 
‘Amusingly and well written by an American 


of the past... . Altogether, an enthralling and 
well-informed book.’—Autocar. 15s 


| 
| author who has a strong liking for the great cars 
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The Triumph of the Bull 


JOSEPH PEYRE 

‘Not to be missed . . . is excellently written and 
excellently translated. . . . It is impossible not to 
share the excitement of the crowd.’—G/in Daniel, 
Daily Mail. 12s 6d 


Acquainted with the Night 


HEINRICH BOLL 


Set in the degradation of post-war Germany, this 
story of a triumphant love has been a success in 
America and has appeared in eight languages. 9s 6d 


Ground Corn 


E. M. ALMEDINGEN 

‘There is a strange mingling of beauty and 
terror. .. . How well this writer conveys the under- 
lying ever-prevalent fear of life in Russia 
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immediately preceding the Revolution.’—Dail/) 
Telegraph. 12s 6d 
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An enchanting new country comedy by the author 
of The Farmer's Wife. March 7 10s 6d 
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JUDICIAL BARBARISM 

Sin, —As one who has for some time opposed 
capital punishment on religious as well as 
practical grounds, | was interested to read 
your irticles, ‘Judicial Barbarism’ and 
l am sure that the press can play a 
big part in winning popular support for the 
abolition of hanging. To the average man 
hanaing must often appear the logical punish 
ment for a murderer; your task is to show that 
this logic is superficial. Life is so sacred a 
thing that capital punishment, to be morally 
justified, must be proved more conclusively 
than it has been to be the most effective deter- 
rent. To supersede capital punishment with 
life imprisonment is a grave step: other Euro- 
pean states have done it, and have, as far as can 
be seen, been proved right in so doing. I look 
forward to more articles probing this subject 
from your discerning and independent paper.— 
Yours faithfully, 


*‘Dropsy , 


RUPERT WILKINSON 
Priors Mill, Kingsclere, Newbury 


* 


Sir.—Most of those who argue about this 
question seem to be unacquainted with 
murderers, and even less acquainted with 
the actual experience of guilt and penitence. 
Even Attorneys-General presumably have 
been on the side of the Crowr, or else have 
never allowed themselves (for quite honour- 
able reasons) to get on really intimate terms 
with their clients. 

I happen to have two quite different friends 
who are both murderers: one never dis- 
covered, and the other discovered, but let off 
on a very lucky plea. These two have taught 
me something. 

My first point is that no murderer ever really 
calculates on the possibility of being caught, 
and therefore that questions of a deterrent have 
no effect on him. You can divide murderers 
more or less into two classes: those who care- 
fully plan their murder, and _ therefore 
naturally assume that they will not be caught; 
and those who murder in a fit of temper and 
lack of self-control, in which they do not think 
about the consequences. 

It could of course be argued that there 
is a third class—those who start to plan, 
or who start to lose their temper, but who 
control themselves for fear of the con- 
sequences. But, from the nature of things, 
genuine testimony from such people is not 
available; the fact that they have in fact con- 
trolled themselves is simply proof that they 
could do so, which they might have done in 
any case. So once again those who argue about 
deterrents have no evidence available. 

Both my friends murdered in temper, and 
neither cared at all at the time about con- 
sequences. But as far as penitence is concerned, 
the death penalty fights against it. The 
immediate effect of having done so grave a 
sin or crime is to (as it were) persuade oneselt 
that one has not really done it. Other people 
are murderers of course—but not us, not 
ordinary people like me. Then if the murderer 
does really face up to it at least to admit the 
fact, it hurts him so deeply that he tends by 
a d@p self-protective instinct to produce 
reasons of self-defence or defiance which are 
obviously not genuine penitence. Finally there 
is also a profound instinct to get the guilt ‘oft 
his chest’ just because of the severity and 
finality of the death penalty, which can hardly 
be called true penitence; it certainly is mixed 
with both fear and selfishness. A long term of 





imprisonment, however wrong on other 
grounds, would at least be a test of the 
genuineness of a man's penitence, he could be 
given the option of being hanged if he chose. 

I should add that this letter is not a hoax; 
but for obvious reasons I must sign myself 
with the pseudonym,—Yours faithfully, 


A. N. OTHER 
Hampshire 


UNDERGRADUATE POLITICS 

Sir,—I hope you will allow me, as one who 
has a shrewd idea of how much Mr. Driver 
really knows of the working of Oxford political 
clubs, to interrupt the entertaining Christ 
Church mutual criticism society which 
masquerades as objective reporting in your 
columns. Mr. Driver is careful to commit him- 
self hardly at all. This is understandable. For 
when he does say anything he is so obviously 
wrong. 

How, for example, does he reconcile his 
statement that the officers of the political clubs 
automatically reproduce ‘the worst ideas of 
their elders, expounded in pamphlets from 
headquarters’ with the remark that ‘nobody 
loves the official leaders of the Labour Party’? 
He cannot be right both times; in fact he is 
wrong twice. The Labour Club, we are told. 
‘works under the considerable handicap of be- 
ing tied to Transport House.’ But it is precisely 
because the club is on good terms with Trans- 
port House that it always offers so attractive 
a programme. 

Mr. Driver says we are ‘totalitarian.’ Of 
course so long as the Labour Club does not 
wish to propagate the political views of Mr. 
D.N. Pritt or of the Dean of Canterbury it will 
‘draw its skirts away from the Socialist Club.’ 
Why should we not? We have democratic 
socialist beliefs of our own. In fact Mr. Driver 
knows—or could have taken the trouble to 
find out—that the Labour Club listens to 
Bevan and Crossman as well as to Attlee and 
Morrison. 

Many people come up to the university with 
the haziest of notions of what politics are 
about, and a strong suspicion that all poli- 
ticians are knaves. The political clubs do make 
their members think about what is going on 
When, as in the case of German rearmament 
or the hydrogen bomb, controversy runs high 
then the issues are as thoroughly thrashed out 
in Oxford as they could be anywhere else. At 
u time when political enthusiasm is admittedly 
at a discount, this seems to me the most valu- 
able service that a _ political club could 
perform.—Yours faithfully, 

JEREMY ISAACS 
Oxford Union Society 


ABSTRACT ART 

Sir,—I really cannot allow Mr Glynne-Mil 
to portray me in an attitude | have neve 
struck. It is true that on this occasion we have 
been talking about abstract art, but nothing | 
have written ts capable of bearing the par 
ticular bias against abstraction Mr. Glynne- 
Mills attributes to me. My whole point—let 
me reiterate it—is that the extreme limits of 
art—whether of realism, surrealism, expres 
sionism, non-figuration or what you will— 
though often of great momentary intensity, 
are nevertheless, by their very nature, forms 
it is impossible to develop further without 
them ceasing to be art and becoming some- 
thing else. It is as hard to envisage a develop- 
ment from, say, the non-figurative automatism 
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of Jackson Pollock as it is frem, say, the visual 
dislocations of Salvador Dali, for both have 
reached the end of the road in their respective 
directions. 

Are we confusing your readers by bandying 
this word ‘abstraction’ about? I am not re- 
ferring in this context to ‘abstract’ as a verb: 
nor am I saying that abstract art in a general 
sense is not the main expression of the first 
half of the present century; nor that many 
forms of abstraction cannot be developed 
further. I am merely saying that, like other 
idioms in painting and sculpture, at its extreme 
limits it has come to a dead end.—Yours 
faithfully, M. H. MIDDLETON 


OUT COLD 


Sir,—Poor little Xanny Boy seems to have 
been frolicking with the pixies in the Cornish 
moonlight, and become a little pixilated. 

Give him the choicest Cornish pasty money 
can buy, with my compliments, in return for 
the only laugh I have had in a flu-depressed 
week. I think he has earned it.—Yours 
faithfully, 

JOHN GORDON 

Sunday Express, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


LITTLE SISTER 

Sirn,—Time magazine quotes you (Time, 
January 31) on scientific humanists ‘assuming 
there are any,’ etc. You speak of the ‘barren- 
ness’ of their beliefs. 

Pthought Englishmen were better informed. 
There are a lot of Humanists the world over. 
I attend Humanist meetings. The USA has a 
national organisation. 

‘Barren?’ Sure, to anyone who hasn't left 
the religious cradle. Don't kid yourself that 
airing of Humanist beliefs will kill Humanism. 
People half believe their tenets already. 

Try entering the twentieth century.—Yours 
faithfully, 

WILLIAM A. KESSLER 
1002 Mulford Street, Evanston, Ill. 


ANCHORS AWAY 

Sir,—lI feel that the Navy suffered unduly in 
the leading article on Defence in last week's 
Spectator. It was stated that the Navy, ‘in its 
offensive capacity, will be little more than a 
floating air force. May I suggest that the 
writer has possibly fergotten that it will 
always be necessary for the Navy to protect 
incoming trade, even in thermo-nuclear war- 
fare. Surely this duty also comes under the 
broad heading of ‘offensive capacity.” | should 
like to add a third point, namely, that the 
presence of the Navy will always be required 
at an invasion or withdrawal. 

It might appear from this lefter that these 
facts have been advertised by a zealous officer 
inxious to tell suspicious recruits that the Navy 
+ not lost. | assure you they have not.—Yours 

iithfully, 
C. J. WALLIKER 
ictoria Barracks, Portsmouth 


MARATHON 


Sir,—Is not Lord Hailsham mistaken in 
writing of the ‘crazy defiance’ of the 
Athenians at Marathon? The battle was a 
bold, well-found, justifiable and eminently 
successtul military operation. Thermopyle 
would surely have provided a better illustra- 
tion.— Yours faithfully, 

N. HODGSON 
Tatsfield 
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The Wolf and the Lamb... 4 


Wolf was roaming through France 








when he met a swect little lamb who was 
going away for a holiday. “Coming with 


me?” he suggested. But she shook her 





head. “‘I’d rather go by rail” she said 
and climbed aboard a train. “Foiled again” snarled Wolf feeling 
hungrier than ever. Lamb, of course, arrived 
safe and sound after an excellent meal and 
most delightful journey. ... Which 
points the moral that it is best to travel 
by French Railways. 


For instance: 





circular journey of 1,5 or 2,000 


PARTY TICKETS issued for return, 





circular or transit km. and certain conditions of stay 
3 or 40”,, reductions on ordinary in France. 
fares tor parties oj at 


30 adults travelling together. Free 


JUST PUBLISHED. Free Booklet 
‘France’. A postcard NOW brings 
of this new colour- 


tickets issued to conductors of parties 


of at least 1§. 


you a copy 
TOURIST TICKETS offer a 2 or printed travel book on France with 
30",, reduction on ordinary fares, a folder of information on rail 


or travel. 





mini 


subject to a 


Lacayrensihapegnynr ip 


good Travel Agent or 





179 Pucadilly, London, W'.1 
CVS-I1I1SB 


French Ra ays Ltd., 
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YOU’RE AN AIRY GODMOTHER, MR. PAGET 


We've just caught Mr. Paget hogging the bathroora . . . todsy in a Milan hotel ; a week 
today it’s Madrid ; and the week after, Geneva and Zurich. Mr. Paget travels as far and 
fast as any fairy godmother. And he is one,,too ! Because Mr. Paget (like nearly 2 
million others last year) flies BEA. And his fare money helps keep British Civil 
Aviation on top. It enables BEA, for example, to put more Viscounts and Elizabethans 
in the air ; to lend their advice (as major operators) to the aircraft manufacturers... and 
to give the passenger’s point of view. Though he may not realize it, Mr. Paget is doing a 
pretty big job. And the more there are like him the brighter the future for British flying. 
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fly British IN EUROPE’S FINEST AIR FLEET 
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Money saved should 
be safeguarded 


Whether it is £5, £50, or £500, make quite sure that the 
effort of saving will not be in vain. Be certain that when 
you require the money, every penny of it will be avail- 
able. Meanwhile, let it earn more money for you by’ 
means of good interest from the day you invest it to the 
day of withdrawal. 





lwvett tt tn The 
SAFE-KEEPING 0//4< 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


This Society, founded in 1848, accepts investments of from £1 
to £5,000. Interest is paid half-yearly. No charges; no 
depreciation of capital ; no trouble in withdrawals. 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, B.C.2 
(Tel; MONarch 8985) 
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Contemporary Arts 


TELEVISION AND 
RADIO 


Wuart is suspense? When a man hangs by his 
teeth on top of a circus pole, it is easily 
measured: you feel a small slug has slipped 
under your collar and is making its way slowly 
down your spine, and your throat feels full of 
pebbles. But when the suspense has to carry 
on from one week fo the next it is something 
different: trickier, 

Mr. Francis Durbridge clearly knows what 
it is. He invented Paul Temple, so he ought to, 
and he writes the new television serial, Portrait 
of Alison. He knows, just as they used to when 
they tied Pearl White to the railway track and 
left her waiting till next week for the express, 
that nothing matters but the number of people 
who write ‘serial’ in their heads or in their 
engagement books, against the next five Wed- 
nesdays. His first episode went off with a bang, 
just as it ought to. There was even the slither 
of the slug at moments. As in many good fairy 
tales, there are three brothers: journalist, 
painter, schoolmaster. Hero is the painter, 
played by Patrick Barr, middle-aged and all 
thumbs and advertising in The Times for a 
housekeeper. Clues are enormous, involving 
nightingales, bottles of chianti, and a man 
called Briggs. and there is a corpse in the studio 
by the end of Episode I. I can imagine millions 


booking up the Wednesdays of Lent, as I have. 
Positano started off the serial, and it was 
Italy all the week: Pirandello on the air anu 


on television, and Podrecca’s Piccoli from the 


Saville Theatre twice over. These puppets are 
much better television material than most 
humans. Their movements are intended for a 


frame, so they are acting in the right shape 
not, as so many humans are, 
apparently disconnected 
musicians come off best, better 
who suffer from the puppet’s only 
disadvantage, that of leaning too far backwards 


and being incapable, while he is moving. of 


with bodies and 
ind 
than dancers 


faces Singers 


anatomical! 


planting his feet squarely on the’ ground 
Feathery-toed dancers are a good thing, but 
not feathery-heeled ones, who look like col 


lapsing skaters. But the flautist, the flautist’s 
suusage dog, Piccolowsky the pianist and the 
with the hen-like chuckles 
infinitely expansible were magnificent 
and not the ittractive thing about this 
immensely attractive programme Signor 
Podrecca’s appearance and his broken curtan 
speech, which surely did as much as any good 


soprano ina 
neck 
least 
was 


ind ended 
likely te 


will mission to warm foreign hearts 
with the most rousing “Ciao we are 
be hearing on television for a long time 
Podrecea showed how well puppets travel 
Pirandello that translated better 
heard than seen. There was his Henry IV ot 


plays ire 


Monday's Home Service, his Olive Jar on 
Thursday's and Sunday's televis;on Words 
though we can argue about how well or how 
hadlv thev do it. can be translated: looks and 


movements cannot, and these television charac 


ters looked no more Sicilian than the, looked 
Chinese. There was a lot of fist-shaking. hand 
waving. and hip-waggling, and a dane that 
involved much jumping on and off a table. but 
you cannot get over the difference between our 


anatomy and the Sicilian, or our movements, 


even more so, and theirs; so that television, that 


more nationalistic medium than the wireless, 


let Pirandello down, as the wireless didn't. 

And this reminded me that the last time | 
heard Candida broadcast it was done, and very 
well it came across, in Italian; far better, | 
seem to remember, or perhaps it just sounded 
fresher, than Sunday's television performance. 
Candida: what a beautiful name, what a 
ridiculous woman, and how badly the whole 
thing has worn! True Marchbanks, that pot- 
hole into which so many young actors have 
disastrously floundered, was preposterously 
cast, and Irene Worth as Candida more mildly 
miscast, which started the whole thing off 
askew, but Michael Hordern made an excellent 
Morell and the beginning, till the taxi arrived, 
looked hopeful. But on it went, getting thinner 
and thinner, paler and more paltry, because 
you couldn't believe a word of it, least of all 
Candida who, as Shaw's supposedly most 
credible woman, only confirms the notion that 
Shaw incapable of creating a credible 
woman, Her slow, smug deflation of Morell, 
her idiotic tactlessness. even her particular 
brand of temper are not merely unfeminine, 
thev are non-female, biologically impossible. 
It was not Miss Worth’s fault that the famous 
final scene was both ludicrous and painful- 
for Michael Hordern is too good an actor to 
make it seem quite improbable. With better 
support from Marchbanks the cardboard figure 
of Candida may just stand up: but. with one of 
its two props missing, she, and the whole play, 
falls flat. 


was 


ISABFL QUIGLY 


ART 


Berore Courbet’s La Toilette de la Marié« 
which has been on view at the Nationa! 
Gallery, and the important exhibition of his 
work which has been on view at the Petit 


Palais in Paris, one was faced yet again by the 
gross imprecision of the terminology we use 
in connection with the More than by its 
original application (though disclaimed by the 
irtist) one must wonder at the way the ‘realist 
label has stuck to Courbet subsequently. 
‘Realism’ can be of two kinds—-sensory and 
ps\ chological, it can refer to manner or matter, 
or both of tonality and 
handling Courbet can indeed conjure up for us 


irts 


By some legerdematn 


to a 
of things 


remarkable degree the physical presence 
the exact feel of a chalk cliff. or 
foliage the cerulean blue 
wf the skv—-but his realism was never of that 
requisitive kind practised by the Pre- 
Raphaclites, nor vet did it deny a considerable 
degree of distortion. In his subject-matter he 
vas int idealisation, and 
cached, independent! the most 
transcription of nature of his time, but 
by an effort of will is it possible to read 
hint of political implications 


lavers ot screening 


icademic, ant 


of Constable 


direct 
nly 


into his work an) 


uch as Proudhon meant by ‘realism.’ Cour- 
bet’s realism is always of an ambiguous kind 

it once accidental and deliberate, at once 
wetic and monumental 


The Paris exhib:tion was a moving tribute to 
1 great master more imposing and 
wide-ranging than that seen in London a couple 
of vears The most diverse aspects of the 
painter's genius were represented, yet through 
them all one sensed the brooding romanticism 


inevitabl 


wr 


Bo 
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to which de Chirico drew attention thirty years 
ago. Not merely in the early portraits like Le 
Désespéré and L’'Homme Blessé but in the most 
unexpected places. Is there something in the 
famous portrait of Proudhon that suggests the 
neo-romanticism of the early Bérard? Of the 
children playing in the background an 
American critic (Soby) has written: “There are 
malicious, unreal children, dwelling apart in a 
world of indecipherable dreams. [They] would 
surely be at home in The Turn of the Screw or 
4 High Wind in Jamaica.’ 

Take a pure landscape, like the Falaises @ 
Etretat. From the left the heavy white cliffs jut 
into the sea, rising gently until they drop, 
abrupt, vertical, buttressed by a flying arch of 
chalk. At their foot long rollers break. In the 
right-hand corner, anchored to the diagonal 
strand of foreshore by their own shadows, are 
the dark shells of fishing boats. The sun is 
high, veiled only by a skein of high cirrus drift- 
ing across the sky; there are no overt tones of 
romanticism. Yet the painting is filled with a 
brooding calm that scems to presage some 
event of extraordinary significance. A sailor 
whistling his way round a corner of the cliff, 
a goat grazing on the turf—some small thing 
would bring the scene back to normality; but 
in its absence the painting is like a sustained 
dominant in music, held until the mind cries 
out for its resolution into the tonic. 

This super-realism results, in part, from the 
density of Courbet’s pigment. Though they 
often reflect the most evanescent effects of light 
and sky, his landscapes are never fleeting im- 
pressions lightly sketched in: they are given 
all the weight attached to a moment of excep- 
tional importance. And apart from the com- 
pelling quality of their exact tonality they are 
given permanence and stability by Courbet’s 
compulsive preoccupation with horizontals and 
verticals. Again and again and again one finds 
in his pictures a dramatic sense of space estab- 
lished by a horizontal plane and_ vertical 
emphases, or the whole picture pivoting about 
in exact right-angle square with the picture- 
frame. It is to be seen, not merely in the Ornans 
landscapes based upon that wild, gashed 
plateau with its horizontal stratification, but 
in the seascapes with their dominating horizons 
ind vertical cliffs, in the waterfall and lake 
pictures. It creeps into the recurrent preoccupa- 
tion with sleeping figures (Les Demoiselles des 
Bords le la Seine, the Siesta, and into the very 
centre of the famous double nude painting Le 
Sommeil) and into the unnaturally flattened 
heads of the women in La Toilette de la 
Varieée. The Great Oak of Ornans seems now 
i symbol of Courbet’s enduring reputation: he 
is the great man of his time, and his work is 
rich with many meanings. 


M. H. MIDDLETON 


THEATRE 


A Kind of Folly, By Owen Holder. (Duchess.) 
Serious Charge. By Philip King. (Gar- 





rick.) Sailor Beware. By Philip King and 
Falkland Cary. (Strand.) 
THis week's theatre includes two not very 
serious attempts which come off and one 


slightly more ambitious attempt which does 
not. The erand vaincu is Owen Holder's 4 
Kind of Folly. Mr. Holder has tried to write 
a mock-Edwardian type of comedy for which 
neither his stvle nor the p!ot which he has 
chosen is altogether adapted. The epigrams 
are neither as polished nor as witty as they 
would have to be to give a full period flavour, 
and the plot recks of the Fifties. William, a 
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The Pye Black Box Record Player 
is the first instrument of its kind 
to be marketed in Great Britain. 
Never before has so compacta unit 
provided this high fidelity repro- 
duction with such a room-filling 
quality of sound. It plays all speeds 
of records. Automatic changer or 


single player models are available. 
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“And what’s wrong 


RECORD 


in me veins. 


by gum, it fair makes t’blood tingle 


wi’ brass bands?” 


™ Oh aye, I likes t’ classics, an’ all. 


But give me a stirring Souza march— 


And i} tha th H I] M y it s 


thee the surprise of tha life. 
It’s Hi Fi lad, that’s what it is/”" 


all oompah, oompah — listen to a 


record on the Black Box, it'll give 
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gentleman of independent means, is said to 


be living apart from his wife and with his 
mistress, but it was surely a cherished conven- 
tion of Edwardian comedy that the marriage 


bond was sacred, if not inviolable. All the gay 
talk of divorce is quite out of place in 1910. 
What about the scandal? One would think, 
seeing this play, that Mr. Holder had never 
heard of the social pressures which lie behind 
the verv existence of the social comedy of the 
Edwardian Flora Robson as wife and 
Jean Kent as mistress masquerade to the best 
of their ability, but unfortunately this is not 
Miss Robson’s thing at all. It is more Wilfred 
Hyde White's, though he remains a trifle aloof 
throughout and not come near Mr. 
Holder's interpretation of his son Eustace. Mr 
Holder indeed strikes me as giving the best 
performance in his own play. But to write a 
stvlised comedy it is necessary to have a style; 
this he has neglected 

Philip King’s Serious Charec and his comedy 


age. 


does 


Sailor Beware (in collaboration with Falkland 
Cary) hit the jackpot much more certainly, 
but it is not a very high jackpot. The first of 


these two plays deals with the experience of a 
clergvman of the Church of England unjustly 
1 Patrick Mac- 
hero much charm and 
Wager makes a 
The total re- 


serious charge 
gives the 
while Anthon 


ure of his 


vccused of a 
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GRAHAM GREENE'S STORY. 
“THE END OF THE AFFAIR” 
reveals~the unforgettable secret life 
of a woman who asked-and got-what 
is granted only to tht happy few. 
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sult is a very passable melodrama which comes 
across the footlights without the least hint of 
the social problem play and with a rather 
larger than life picture of the English village 
(always a sure reeipe for stage success). Sailor 
Beware is also deeply rooted in English folk- 
This kitchen comedy includes every joke 
(from mothers-in-law to toast-racks) that has 
ever been made about marriage. Peggy Mount 
as the mother, who plays both Scylla and 
Charybdis to her daughter’s young man, gives 
a performance instinct with horrid truth. She 
roars and bullies, snaps and frets with the 
immense and hideous gusto of one whose 
mission it is to make other people’s lives a hell 
on earth. Incidentally, she is also extremely 
funny, and the rest of the cast are good foils to 
her. Sheila Shand Gibbs is irritatingly sloppy 
as our Shirl, and Richard Coleman under- 
standably puzzled as her husband-to-be. The 


ways, 


whole thing was a huge success, and the 
audience rolled in the aisles. That's theatre. 


that was, 
ANTHONY HARTL‘, 


CINEMA 


Seven Samurai, (Academ.) 
(Plaza.) Underwater. 


Raising a Riot. 
(Gaumont.) 
Seven Samurai is « magnificent, barbaric, 
Japanese picture maintaining a high level of 
technical and artistic brilliance which only 
sheer exhaustion—it lasts two and a half hours 
-prohibits from whole-hearted admiration. 
Directed by Kurosawa, who made Rashomon, 
it is the usual legendary tale of brigandage in 
the Middle Ages (the Japanese seem to prefer 
their past), a story of how a village threatened 
by bandits hires seven Samurai to defend it 
and how the battle is fought and won. A short 
tale expanded by a wealth of detail, by careful 
characterisation and by tributary sequences 
into an epic, fascinating, curious and savage. 
Much from the Western point of view could 
be pruned, but the director's mastery of his 
medium, his superb handling of the ferocious 
battle scenes, his skill in groupings, his fine 
photography, his ability to stamp a personal- 
ality on to even a minor player, make 
sympathise with his reluctance to use the cut- 
ting scissors. 


one 


. 


It is Very Courageous to build a film solely 
round charm. In Raising a Riot Kenneth More 
is left to look after three children while his 
wife is away, and he takes them to stay with 
his father, Ronald Squire, in a dilapidated 
windmill. There is no plot. not so 
much as a whill of anywhere, the film 
consisting entirely of domestic scenes and, of 


shred ol 


a Stor 


course, charm. There is Mr. More trying to 
cook, there are the children getting into 
scrapes, there is a foxhound puppy, a rabbit 


and a baby pig, there is Mr. Squire siapsticking 
about with a boiler, there is an American 
teenager, Jan Miller, next there Is a 
disastrous fishing expedition and a disastrous 
children’s party, and that is absolutely all. It 
says much for the actors, for the script writers 
Messrs. Dalrymple, P< and Matthews, 
and for the Wendy that this 
quasi-documentary on family life at its amiable 
worst should approach success. Waiting as one 
foot after tor something 
it is nevertheless impossible not to 
be caught up in the charm. not to be amused, 
not to love the children and Mr. More’s atti- 
tude towards them. The ordinariness of ther 


door, 
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director. Tove. 
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wv 


conversations and the naturalness of their be. 
haviour are strangely captivating. All the same, 

a story would not have been amiss, the flying 
of a kite, the cooking of spinach and the loss 
of a dog, however charingly handled, being a 
bit on the flimsy side for a full meal. 


* 


To the masculine digestion Jane Russell is 
a full meal in herself, but I fear that in Under- 
water she will not provide the usual satisfying 
dish. It is true she is in a bathing suit, but she 
is so cumbered about with submarine devices, 
with oxygen apparatus, flippers, goggles and 
bits of rope that she does not, frankly, look 
her mosi attractive. She. Richard Egan and 
Gilbert Roland find a galleon full of gold off 
the Cuban coast, and it is extraordinary how 
boring it is watching them try to get the spoils 
to the surface. Perhaps we are already sur- 
feited with bubbles, certainly we are blasé 
about those roving sharks—it’s about time 
they pulled themselves together and ate some- 
body—and the minutes spent gurgling in the 
deeps seem very long and grey. 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


The Barnacle 


The barnacle who lifts his hat 

In welcome to the tide, 

Wholly committed to his rock, 

Let nobody deride 

lor where he lands he takes his stand 
And has the strength to bide. 


The battle-bowlered barnacle, 
Firm as the cosmic will 

From perils in the plankton wins 

A rockhold to be still 

And grips the timely stone although 
His pleasure can be nil. 


Therefore I praise the barnacle 
That yields to no despair 

And never heard of hope nor vet 
Wondered why it is there 

But like a rock grown out of rock 
Holds fast in sea and air 


All human thought in embryo 
Begins in such a worm 

And love itself is carried so 
Until it knows its form 

Then blessings on the barnacle. 
The dreadnought of the storm 


The barnacle tips up its hat 

I see a face below 

That ts the face of Juliet 

Alight for Romeo 

From such a box Pandora loosed 
Things barnacles can't know 


The poor flesh of the barnacle 
Provides the dog-whelk’s meal. 
Against the dog-whelk of the world 
Flesh can have no; ippeal 

They crucified the barnacle 

When it had learnt to fee 


Erect among the branching n 
Which radiate from that seed 
} count the fruit hung over earth 
On which the earth may feed. 
Centre of all the barnacle. 

The hub that makes no speed. 
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BOOKS 


The Language of 
Criticism 


By JOHN WAIN 





ECHNICAL terms, in any sphere, are a necessary evil; 
we cant keep on saying, ‘That little container thing 
“where the petrol gets mixed with air so as to form an 
inflammable vapour,’ we have to say ‘carburettor’ or we should 
never get the job done: and so on throughout, with our fonsil- 
lectomy, our Aristotelianism, our casura, At the lower levels, 
of course, there are always plenty of people who enjgy-this 
business; it is the only way they can make themselves feel 
important—this is my racket, you wouldn’t understand.” How 
the garage mechanic rolls the technical terms off his tongue, or 
the man who comes to mend the geyser, or the solicitor’s clerk ! 
When men of learning get into this habit they can make a 
pretty mess of what they are supposed to be expounding; and 
yet, of course, they cannot ignore the technical vocabulary of 
their subject, because after all it was the subject, not they, who 
threw it up. 


Here we have a dictionary of the terminology of literary. 


criticism,! it ranges from the simple explanatory entry, listing 
the names given to certain metres, figures of speech, and so 
forth (fatrasie, mezzozeugma) to the miniature treatise which 
sets out to sketch the development of a key concept (Nature, 
Romantic). As one would expect, it makes interesting reading, 
apart from being useful for quick reference. As I have a few 
complaints, I will get them over quickly: the print is nasty; to 
suve space we are given abbreviations which are not explained 
and which might be a source of confusion (what did Pindar 
write that is called O/?): the literary style of some of the entries 
is very slovenly —e.g., the author of the article on ‘Nature,’ 
obviously a very learned man, talks of native literary ability 
being ‘brought to full fruition.” This, while defensible on philo- 
logical grounds, is playing into the hands of the hasty journalist 
or unlettered alderman who thinks that ‘fruition’ means some- 
thing to do with “fruit.” Again, it is disconcerting to be referred 
to an entry that does not exist: under ‘reason’ we are told ‘see 
Rationalism, Rationalisation’—but there is no such heading 
anywhere in the book. But it is a seriously helpful work; to 
look through it is not merely to be instructed but to be led into 
reflection on some important matters. 


What is criticism if not a vocabulary consciously employed ?’ 
Ihe question, I believe. is Conrad’s: certainly the answer is 
‘Nothing’ or ‘Not much.’ Understanding any literary critic is 
largely a matter of understanding the terms he uses. The effort 
to do this can take two main forms: first there are the kev 
terms which the critic shares with his age, and secondly ‘those 


'A Dictionary of World Literary Terms, Edited by Joseph PT. Shipley 
Allen and Unwin, 30s.) 


that are peculiar to him, either his own inventions or his 
idiosyncratic uses of current words. This becomes clear if we 
look at English literary criticism from Dryden on. (I take it 
nobody will want to look at English criticism before Dryden, 
except for some special historical motive; its preoccupations 
are so different from ours that no modern person, no matter 
how heroically he tried, could hope to use it as a guide to the 
literature it talks about—except in so far as it offers documen- 
tary evidence about the tastes and ideas of the age.) Starting. 
then, from Dryden, we find it impossible to make any use of 
Augustan criticism without getting straight about its major 
terms: Nature, Wit, Decorum, Judgement, Invention. To 
investigate these terms is to examine the roots of a civilisation: 
to trace their changes is to plot its growth. It is at this point, of 
course, that literary study joins forces with every other study 
that seeks to understand the past: it is not only literary terms 
that give us this kind of information, but the whole vocabulary 
of philosophy, of government, of the passions. Hence the im- 
portance of that wing of modern literary criticism which 
devotes itself to investigating the shifting emotional and intel- 
lectual content of key words as illustrated in literature—or, as 
Mr. Empson’s title has it, The Structure of Complex Words 
This kind of investigation, when successfully carried ou 
has great social—I might almost say anthr ; ° 
importance. 


But by the end of the eighteenth century, when the Augustan 
structure has crumbled, the study of criticism has increasingly 
to take account of technical terms which are peculiar to the 
individual critic. Broad general terms, expressing concepts 
shared by a whole society, will no longer carry the weight; they 
have shrunk and warped. And so the ‘vocabulary consciously 
employed’ becomes a vocabulary consciously coined. Cole- 
ridge, with his pressure of new apercus which forced him con- 
tinually to coin new words (esemplastic, presentimental) or take 
over terms from philosophy or the sciences (polarity, esthetic. 
intuitive)—see the brilliant exposition by J. Isaacs in his 
pioneer article, ‘Coleridge’s Critical Terminology,’ in Essays 
and Studies for 1936—was the inaugurator of a tendency that 
has lasted ever since: Keats with his negative capability, De 
Quincey with literature of knowledge and literature of power, 
Hopkins with his instress and inscape, Mr. Eliot with his 
objective correlative and dissociation of sensibility, Dr. 
Richards with his stock response, mnemonic irrelevance, and 
the rest. Then again, the modern critic, whether or not he 
actually coins words or phrases, will tend to derive a special 
personal meaning from certain general expressions: for 
Matthew Arnold, cu/ture: for Dr. Leavis, serious, limiting, the 
particular, for Mr. Empson, pastoral, for Professor Cleanth 
Brooks, irony. It is in this way, among others, that we recog- 
nise the crocodile-bird; the minor critic who applies the 
formule of the major one will usually take over his diction as 
well; the young who filled out the pages of Scrutiny during its 
declining years, for instance—they were parodists to a man. 

In following this pattern, the critics were, of course, only 
reflecting the general situation of their fellow-men, which in a 
sense was an obvious part of their duty: if they had moved 
from the shared use of a few basic terms to # series of specially 
coined vocabularies, so had everyone, especially the artists they 
were talking about. Modern men have tragically few certainties 
in common, and this would affect criticism just as it affected 
poetry and fiction. 


One effect of this increasing individualism —an individualism 
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forced on the critic by the fragmentary nature of modern life— 
was that as the traditional body of terms went out of use, they 
were, on the whole, not replaced. A critic’s coinages remained 
his own; except, indeed, in the very rare cases where he man- 
aged to find some generally acceptable term for something with 
which everyone was already familiar, but which had not yet 
been given a name. So Ruskin, for example, invented the term 
pathetic fallacy, and it is the measure of the expression’s suc- 
cess in the world, its falling neatly into a gap, that most people 
who use it do not know they are quoting Ruskin. But such cases 
were bound to be rare. Dr. Shipley’s Dictionary contains very 
few terms that have been coined within the last hundred years; 
and this despite the fact that literary critics have become 
steadily more addicted to jargon, until it is hard to find a 
modern critic whose language is as free of technicalities as, say, 
Dr. Johnson’s. 
e * * 


This situation, with the critics all coining technical terms 
but unwilling to adopt them from one another, was bound to 
provoke a reaction sooner or later. Most of the people who 


| have worried about the problem have tended to confine them- 
| selves to wishing that the language of criticism could go back 


to being informal and non-technical; but sometimes the thrust 
is the other way. In 1951 Poetry (Chicago) published Mr. 
William Elton’s A Guide to the New Criticism, which was, in 
fact, a glossary of terms used by those critics, English and 
American, who are loosely associated in the current literary 
mind as (in the special sense) ‘New.’ This pamphlet, whose 
immediate object was to serve these critics by making their 
work more widely intelligible, was regarded in some quarters 
as having struck them a serious blow; if we had to approach 
their work, through a glossary (the general feeling was) then 
surely, this must be a criticism in danger of breaking away on 
its own. Mr. Eliot’s remark about ‘the preposterous suggestion’ 
that criticism ‘could become an autotelic activity’ was a good 
deal quoted, I remember, at the time. What Mr. Elton was 
actually doing, however, was to dab a little cement into the 
worst of the gaps; he was presenting this glossary as our new 
common vocabulary. Some of the words he listed were simply 
the philosophical terms most commonly borrowed by the New 
Critics, such as ‘affective’ and ‘conative,’ and these were given 
without any individually named source; but terms strongly 
associated with the work of certain critics were accompanied by 
the critic’s name in brackets: ‘attitudes, complex of (Brooks)’ 
or ‘emotive use of language (Richards).’ The idea was, evi- 
dently, to present the New Criticism as a system of thought; 
like the medieval Schoolmen, the New Critics could develop 
their own individual arguments, but they were all within the 
same enclosure, pegging away with a vocabulary which could 
be made available to all. 

Mr. Elton was a pioneer; it is too soon to tell whether any 
such unification will in fact take place. If I were to make a 


| guess, I should say that, whatever happens in America, there 
| will be no such coalescing in England. English literary critics 
| have the faults of their virtues: if they are lazy, superficial and 


ignorant, they are also unwilling to be dependent on one 
another; too idle to read one another’s work, they are also 
too independent to merge their multiplicity of small businesses 
into one or two giant concerns. Mr. Shipley’s Dictionary con- 
tains the fossils of a vocabulary once common to the entire 
Western literary world; it is unlikely thai we shall see any such 
thing again. 


Correction : The Old Cause, reviewed in these columns last week, 
is by John Carswell, not Donald Carswell as was stated. 
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Mild and Bitter 


The Mint. By T. E. Lawrence (352087 A/c Ross). (Cape, 17s. 6d.) 


A SIRANGE and impressive catalogue might be made of things 
needed and things renounced by Lawrence in 1922. He did not 
want love, marriage, wealth, class status, academic honour or 
proconsular power; he declined, in rapid succession, to be a 
statesman, a director of archeology, a banker, a literary journa- 
list, an Oxford don. He awaited no call from formal religion. 
He made no concerted attempt at the kind of non-stop analytical 
commentary on man and society, at times developing into a 
general assault, which was, and remains, the cherished role of 
the post-war intellectual. What he really wanted, apart from the 
literary success of which he was inclined to despair, is harder to 
deline, but seems to have included the following: (1) To make 
an explicit act of resignation from a society whose privileges 
and claims alike repelled him; (2) to suffer humiliation (he wrote 
that he wanted to be despised, and that could he have brought 
himself to commit a crime, he would have chosen prison); (3) to 
relieve himself of unbearable strain, culminating in the writing of 
the Pillars; (4) to achieve emotional contact with his 
countrymen at a low and anonymous level; (5) to break the 
intellectual’s estrangement not only from manual work, like 
Tolstoy and William Morris, but also from applied science, by 
attacking, however humbly, its next great task—the conquest of 
the air. And as a purely literary need, he wanted a style fit to 
carry the full range of experience, as valid for the square and the 
barrack-room as for the semi-biblical ardours of Arabia. 7/ic 
Vint is sub-titled ‘A day-book of the R.A.F. Depot, between 
August and December, 1922, with later notes’; it was written, 
and ostensibly withheld from the public, as a frank record of a 
critical phase in the evolution of the Service. It is also a record, 
though incomplete, of the degree to which Lawrence's needs were 
satisfied. 


Seven 


As to the actual conditions depicted at Uxbridge, those readers 
who have waited thirty years for sensational disclosures are likely 
o be disappointed. (Smut-hounds, in particular, should have a 
imited taste, a background of extreme seclusion and an absolute 
Service life if they much from these 
familiar to 


ignorance ol are 
pages.) In 
millions. What, then, distinguished Uxbridge from ether depots’ 
very little and language and 
plentiful, but the language at least was often enjoyably apt 
(Lawrence catches it well and introduces it with naive gratuitous 
gusto). Fatigues were fatiguing, dirty and sometimes pointless. 
Barrack-rooms were the scene of much horse-play and a very 
little vice. NCOs, some of them old soldiers, were the usual assort 
nent, with the usual opportunities for moderate cruelty and gross 
insult; they offered no casual violence. Drill on the square was 
(more rigorous than at Caterham or Whale Island? 
Opinions differ) and perhaps the more frustrating in that, to 
in Uxbridge recruit, its connection with war was even remoter 


to gain 


Lawrence’s day, as now, depot life was 


Apparently Food were coarse 


ngorous 


than to a soldier or even a sailor, but at least we hear nothing 
of assault courses or night-ops and little even of route marches. 
PT, on the other hand, seems to have been exceptionally severe; 
two or three men, Lawrence tells us, would crack up on a normal 
parade, and seven or eight on a rough one (he himself feared 
t crack-up more than anything except animal spirits). 
Micers—and this is a great change from our own day—were 
iloof nonentities except for the drill adjutant and, most notably, 
he ©O. who aroused, and never appeased, his furious anger. 
This officer is now dead, former Service colleagues tell me that 


clse 


hough a very strict disciplinarian, he was a just and kind-hearted 


man, and sometimes outspoken in praise of his juniors. From the 


inks, again, opinions differ.) All in all, it was a harsh, dreary 
ife, but scarcely a Devil's Island or even a ‘glasshouse’—a life 
vhich most men have consigned to the past with pleasure. but 
sithout recollection of real suffering. If Lawrence at times makes 

anger than that 1s to his flair for 
iensity of experience, together with his talent, and his still more 
The very power of 


objectively it was, due 


vious wish, for intensity in written words 
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his work lays it open to what looks like a valid charge of 
exaggeration. 

From his Air Force experience Lawrence gained much of 
what he sought. On his own terms, which of course precluded 
full intimacy, he discovered or rediscovered comradeship. He 
elfectually freed his mind from guilt and responsibility (as 
George Orwell could neither do nor believe in the possibility ol 
doing. The later life at Cranwell is serenely happy—almost Djs 
enchantment in reverse. Divorced from religion, yet succeeding 
to self-abasement, it reads, however faint or false the echo, like 


a Stage in a process familiar to few but saints). Lawrence retained, 
und later developed, his taste for mechanical ct 
that 


Bend, and sometimes 


iftsmanship in 
1 manner recalls the mystical au 
Round the (At 
his life, as later in his chummy receptions at Clouds Hill, he offers 


with Without 
tvpe ol 


sometimes mechanic oO 


Lindbergh other times in 


irony he 
whilst 


parallels General Gordon.) 
identified with a 
through his writing and his London contacts he 
a time, his role of flank-guard to the cultur 
olten 


pretentious and overstrained 


ipparent 


himself new artisan Society, 


maintained, for 
| column. His stvle 


is always vivid, sharply felicitous and often intolerably 
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KNOWLEDGE about great (or notoriot en—as the brouhaha over 





r. E. Lawrence is currently showing — too often consists of a hand 
ful of anecdotes, and we are disappointed to read in the definitive 
biography of mortgages, concern over plumbing and haggling 
about royalties. It ts this kind of levell own which, amongst 
other things, Margaret Crosland does lor Cocteau. Her book gives 
a remarkably concise picture of the leading contemporary antic 
(now a sixty-vear-old) and attempts to giv iticance to his wor 


und life. 

Both life and work have been gay. a 
CinemaScope with stereophonic 
collaborated in the imaginary pe 
me,’ says Cocteau. Yet he 
exhortation to him, “Elonne-moi 


uperd entertainment in 


ound added. ‘Il have hardly ever 


that is fabricated for 
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nave followed D izhilev 


sonality 
appears to 


assiduously. All the tabloid 
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journalism side of Cocteau’s life is here: the opium, the great 
passions, the trompe-l'wil snooks of perpetual adolescence at a 
bourgeois world. None of this is treated in a very satisfactory Way, 
for the book’s capsuled nature (it is in the same series as a very 
poor book on Hemingway which appeared some time ago) makes 
it a sort of literary Edward’s Notes. Statements are flung down 
without being persuasively buttressed: “The often-quoted remark, 
“Cocteau’s chef-dceuvre is his life” contains a perceptive truth,’ 
Even accepting thts, his lite and work becomes little more than a 
private joke 

To be fair, Miss Crosland is at pains to show him as a true poet 
but the picture which emerges ts too often of the “sick, confused 
boy’ of contemporary mythology with a flair for appealing sym- 
bolism. “Cocteau, the author writes, ‘is one of the few men in the 
world who knows how to conduct a public relations campaign with 
the imagination of a poet.” Again, she says: “He has often been 
criticised for what appears to be a preoccupation with death, but 
in fact it is usually the spectator or the reader who unconsciously 
substitutes his own conception of death for whatever form in which 
Cocteau introduces it.. Apart from the non sequitur, this hardly 
a writer whose preoccupation with 


accurate ol ‘le grand 


sommeil’ is as familiar as a Dubonnet advertisement 


seems 


Cocteau’s lasting fame. surely, will be in his power as a catalyst 
1 Shockworker making the path easier for men of greater talent. 
but lesser drive. None the less, this book will give those who are 
unsure of what ‘wn cocteaw’ is a clear introduction, and it should 
The, 


timulate them to read his work will enjoy reading of the 


poet going to war dressed by Poiret, or. playing Mercutio, hoping 
that he would really be killed in the duel. And thev will also 
perhaps come to regard him as a true poet, with a distinct voice: 
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of metal by acid erosion or other means, before being re- 
assembled in layers of printing ink far from its place of origin 
and easy comparison. At any stage, a tiny error or lack of judge- 
ment may falsify the image to a startling degree. A change in 
the humidity of the air, fot example, may stretch the printing 
paper before all the colours have been worked, so that lack of 
register blurs the detail and fringes it with unwelcome colour. 

It all depends what you want from a reproduction. If you want 
accurate detail, you will not beat good monochromatic prints 
like those in the National Gallery's photogravure books. If you 
want any sense of the texture and handling of the original, your 
print must be the same size or not much smaller than the original. 
If you want accurate colour as well, you must not look for it in 
four-colour work, but must also bear in mind that with every 
successive printing the odds against pin-point perfection of 
register are soaring. In theory, indeed in practice, a colour repro- 
duction can follow an original so closely as to be indistinguish- 
able from it, but only under conditions impossible of fulfilment 
in commercial book printing. 

These volumes then approach the extremes without touching 
them. The Herder plates are really not very good, but one has 
seen worse. Personally I would sooner have one of the Faber 
Gallery folios any day. The colour values of The Gallery of 
Masterpieces are mostly excellent (as far as memory can be relied 
on) but the plates are not without flaws. Register is not uniformly 
good (one plate in the volumes under review is out by as much 
as one-sixteenth of an inch, though this is exceptional); there are 
minor discrepancies in colour resulting from inaccurate stopping- 
out; and some of the biggest plates of all, centred symmetrically 
upon double-spreads, are cut disastrously by the centre fold when 
they could have been so disposed as to avoid damage to the total 
effect. Where The Gallery of Masterpieces really scores is in its 
reproduction of details. Some of these are quite magnificent. The 
publishers have very sensibly included a considerable number in 
each volume, and here one really begins to come to grips with 
the painting itself. Those in the Fra Angelico are outstanding, 
and all three volumes provide exceptional value. 

M. H. MIDDLETON 


The Party System 


British Political Parties. By R. T. McKenzie. (Heinemann, 30s.) 
To say that the argument of Mr. McKenzie’s book can be stated 
in a single sentence might seem to be a not very oblique criticism 
of the 590 pages of scholarly analysis which he has provided. His 
contention is that the organisations of the two main political 
parties are in practice fundamentally similar, both stemming from 
Parliament and both resting on the subordination of the vote- 
catching, electioneering machinery in the country to parliamen- 
tary leadership. As an encyclopedia of the law and custom of 
party organisation Mr. McKenzie’s book fully justifies its size. 
Mr. McKenzie is not engaged, like Bagehot, in capturing the 
spirit of the constitution; he is examining two colossal and intri- 
cate pieces of machinery. His book is as indispensable to the 
shelves of a politician's library as The Statesman's Yearbook; it 
is somewhat more entertaining. 

In general, Mr. McKenzie’s purpose is to show that Ostro- 
gorski’s premonitions of the power of the Caucus were wrong. 
The parliamentary parties have not become, he insists, mere tools 
of mass movements in the country. In relation to the Conserva- 
tive Party, this is comparatively easy to demonstrate; it has long 
been established that the function of the Conservative Party's 
annual conference is to cheer. Mr. McKenzie’s view that, in spite 
of appearances, the Labour Party’s annual conference really does 
only the same demands a bulk of historical illustration. In theory, 
the Labour Party's annual conference defines the goals of party 
action, but it is the National Executive which prepares the party 
programme, and it is the parliamentary party in consultation 
with the National Executive which writes the party's election 
manifesto. Since the parliamentary Labour Party is always largely 
represented on the National Executive, the arrangement is one 
which ensures the effective control of policy by members of the 
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party in Parliament. There has been no clear instance of direct 
dictation by the conference. The Conservatives have a myth of 
leadership; the Socialists a myth of democracy; but the results 
in both cases are almost identical. 

Similarly, Mr. McKenzie contends, the relationship between 
the leader and his parliamentary followers is roughly the same 
in both parties. The Conservatives are, on the whole, more strident 
about the virtues of loyalty, but they have discomfited a sur- 
prising number of their leaders in the last half-century, and it is 
their recent custom to allow parliamentary candidates as well as 
MPs to participate in the election of leaders. The only two men 
who were leaders of the Labour Party, in the full meaning of the 
words, Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Attlee, on the other hand, 
were virtually unmolested by their parliamentary supporters 
while they were in office, and though they depended on annual 
election to the chairmanship of the parliamentary party while 
they were in Opposition, were automatically re-elected from year 
to year. In short, both parties depend in Parliament on strong 
personal leadership, and though a leader may be overthrown by 
the withdrawal of parliamentary support, this is no more likely 
to be the fate of a Socialist than a Conservative. 

Given Mr. McKenzie’s own strict canons of evidence, not a 
single sentence in his book seems open to refutation; but the 
reason why it does not as a whole carry conviction is simply this: 
evidence, as Mr. McKenzie understands it, is not adequate to a 
description of the functioning of the two-party system. What has 
to be considered ts not how many instances there are of the par- 
liamentary parties being overruled by party conferences (it would 
be fantastic political incompetence for any parliamentary leader 
to allow such a situation to occur), or how many instances there 
are of parliamentary leaders being sacked by their supporters 
(there are more ways of retaining leadership than by leading). 
What has to be considered is how much of the actual conduct of 
each political party should be interpreted as concession to the 
wishes or anticipation of the wishes of a mass movement in the 
country, and how much of the time and energy of the two 
party leaders is respectively absorbed in pandering to the demands 
of powerful sections of their parliamentary followers. If these 
questions are asked, the apparent difference between the Con- 
servative Party founded on the principle of leadership and the 
Labour Party founded on its denial will appear more real than 
the realities unearthed by Mr. McKenzie’s diligent researches. 

T. E. UTLEY 


People in Prison 


Break Down the Walls. By John Bartlow Martin. (Gollancz, | Ss.) 
Tuis is a very frightening, very thought-provoking book. In it Mr. 
John Bartlow Martin, an American journalist, not only examines 
thoroughly the whole American prison system but also indicts that 
system. The aim of his passionately written book is finally to 
abolish prisons as we know them today. 

The blurb to Break Down the Walls declares that although the 
book is dealing with American prisons its arguments also apply to 
prisons throughout the world. In one respect at least this is not 
quite true; Mr. Martin very clearly states that one of the causes of 
corruption in American prisons is the fact that their organisation 
is so much involved with what Americans mean when they say 
‘politics.’ Indeed, during the Thirties some of the convicts in 
Jackson Prison, Michigan, were ‘important gangsters with political 
connections outside.’ This alone, however, does not invalidate Mr. 
Martin’s main thesis, which is that prisons in general neither 
prevent further crime nor rehabilitate prisoners. 

The book begins with a highly dramatic description of the riot 
in Jackson Prison in 1952. The indirect causes of this were many— 
the pressure of imprisonment itself on the inmates, enforced idle- 
ness, the brutality of guards, the fact that the prison was appal- 
lingly overcrowded with the result that first offenders lived at close 
quarters with hardened criminals and the criminally insane, and 
lack of proper psychiatric treatment. The direct cause of the riot 
was the unwise action of a completely untrained guard which 
enabled one of the leaders of the riot to get out of his cell. 
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From his survey of the Jackson Prison riot, Mr. Martin passes on 
to a searching inquiry into the whole American penal system. He 
compares the federal with the state prisons, he criticises even the 
well-organised prisons such as Joliet, which controls its inmates by 
a rigid system of discipline and maximum security. But Mr. Martin 
also penetrates farther than this; he exposes the inequitable laws 
by which in one state a man might serve a life-sentence for a 
crime which in another would be punished by only a few months’ 
imprisonment. 

There is in fact, nothing remotely connected with crime which 
Mr. Martin does not consider with the utmost thoroughness and, 
which is more important, with great compassion. Prisons, as he 
says, are no longer places where men are sent merely for punish- 
ment; it is also hoped that the convicts will be rehabilitated. Mr. 
Martin does not believe that prisons ever can have such an effect, 
but, though his arguments against prison as a rehabilitative 
measure are extremely persuasive, I think he goes rather far when 
he says: ‘Rehabilitation in prison today is a pie-in-the-sky idea. 
. . . Nothing could be more pathetic than the sight of a mangled 
kid from the slums hopefully, almost prayerfully . . . clinging to 
the dream that one day he will awake to find himself rehabilitated.” 
I would have thought that such a prisoner was more than half-way 
to being rehabilitated by the very fact that he willed hard to be so. 

However, it is on a vastly more important issue that I disagree 
fundamentally with Mr. Martin. Though he exposes skilfully the 
lack of success met with by psychiatrists, biologists and sociologists 
in their researches into the causes of crime, I think that he is 
extremely naive himself, unrealistic even, when he says: ‘Once we 
have discovered what makes men criminal, we shall know how to 
rehabilitate them.’ Such a remark would lead one to suppose either 
that Mr. Martin does not believe in the existence of evil, or that he 
thinks half the world’s troubles can be eased by the researches of a 
few scientists. This, surely, is a real ‘pie-in-the-sky idea.’ 

Mr. Martin concludes Break Down the Walls with a passionate 
plea for the abolition of prisons. He suggests that many prisoners 
could be released today for their own great good and without any 
danger to society. He advocates more thorough probation and 
parole systems, farms or prison camps on public lands for many 
sentenced men, and close guard and maximum security only for 
the dangerous psychopaths and the criminally insane. Such sug- 
gestions will surely meet only with approval from all humane 
people. But the trouble with such suggested reforms is that it is easy 
to state them but very difficult to find the means to put them into 
practice. One wishes that Mr. Martin had not confined his really 
sensational ideas to a brief concluding chapter. 

This is, however, a very impressive book indeed. It forces one to 
consider the pain, unhappiness and despair that even the most en- 
lightened prison produces in the minds and hearts of its inmates. 
It will make us think extremely carefully before we say, again, ‘He 
ought to be locked up for it.’ 

ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


New Novels 


A Ghost at Noon. By Alberto Moravia, (Secker and Warburg, 
12s. 6d.) 

Carnival by the Sea. By Sigrid de Lima. (Chatto and Windus, 
12s. 6d.) 

The Figure in the Mist. By Elizabeth Coxhead. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 

Night’s Black Agent, By W. Townend. (Rich and Cowan, 9s, 6d.) 


As long as they remained poor, the young playwright, Molteni, 
and his wife were happy. Soon after he got a job as a writer of 
film scripts, he realised that she no longer loved him, Characteris- 
tically he did not rest until he had forced the unwilling girl to 
admit the fact, and, in her anger, something more. Slowly, tor- 
menting himself and her, he then precipitates the crisis she would 
have been content to avoid—a crisis in which Battista, the film 
producer, plays a less direct part than Molteni expected. 

A Ghost at Noon is terrifying in its analysis of the guilt that 
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gnaws at every man who has failed the woman that loves him. 
Clear though the analysis is, I doubt if any but a fellow prac- 
titioner will gauge the skill with which Signor Moravia makes 
the projected script of a film of the Odyssey throw, as it were, 
on a screen what is happening in Molteni’s personal life. Invited 
to collaborate with the German director, who unconsciously 
twists the knife in his wounds, the unhappy man reaches a pitch 
of suffering in which Emilia bemuses him, in broad day, as the 
ghost she has always been to him. Emilia’s own unhappiness, as 
substantial as her husband's, arises from the fact that he loved 
and married, not herself, but the ghost his fancy made of her. 

This mature, ironic, lucid piece of work, with its objectivity, 
its freedom from illusion, and its astonishing lack of effort, con- 
firms Signor Moravia's status as a major novelist. It is not helped 
by the figure on the jacket, which suggests, not Emilia, but a 
governess repelled by an unpleasant smell in the bathroom. 

A signal virtue of Signor Moravia’s writing is its clarity, per- 
fectly caught in Mr. Angus Wilson's translation. Miss de Lima 
frequently obscures her story by this sort of thing: 

And in any case begotten by him or God knows who else, our 
honest Antoinette couldn't be expected to say, but by courtesy 
and for the sake of those innocents we may say begotten by him 
in his old age and christened solemnly Matthew and Mark and 
Luke. Leaving it a cause for wonder and conjecture, which it 
was, the saint or the sinner who slapped the names of the holy 
saints and gospel makers on the fruit of that unparticular womb. 

When anyone writes in this manner, the literary equivalent of 
an actor listening to his own voice, one can only wait patiently 
until the attack is past. Miss de Lima soon proves, by a con- 
versation between Ed Miller and a bartender, by her anguished 
portrayal of Dissy and Jessica, and by a score of episodes 
observed and felt, what she can do when she attends to business. 
Her publisher cautiously calls her ‘a writer who will have no 
truck with the obvious.’ (That is another reason why she falls 
below Signor Moravia, who is about six times as subtle.) Yet 
she gives us one more version of that arch-bore of American 
novels, the oh-so-sensitive writer/painter/composer who talks 
big to his girl and, once he has got her, drinks ‘steadily and 
viciously and stubbornly to get drunk’ rather than work to make 
good his claim or admit that he had been boasting. All the same, 
this is an able novel, shot with pain and understanding, and con- 
taining enough first-rate passages to make one wish that Miss 
de Lima would get rid of mannerisms which add nothing what- 
ever to her narrative power. 

The Figure in the Mist is a delight from start to finish. A girl 
student of nineteen goes from a mean suburban home to stay 
as mother’s help with a don of her university, his wife, and his 
five-year-old son, on their summer holiday in Arran. The beauties 
of the island are a revelation to Agnes; she has seen nothing but 
London and the Essex flats. So is the forty-year-old scholar, 
who takes her rock-climbing, and defends her from his wife. 
Agnes loves little Adam; she begins to love his father; but Adam’s 
mother succeeds where even the over-sapient counsels of the 
hotel landlady fail. The portrait of the don’s wife is a lovely 
example of delicate malice, and the fact that Miss Coxhead can 
sympathise with her makes it worse. Miss Coxhead is no less 
acute with the don, whose vanity will not let him be altogether 
prudent, with Adam, and with Agnes. I have only one doubt. 
The vocabulary and idiom in which Agnes expands and flowers 
are not those of her suburb. She seems too gracefully articulate. 
But this matters little whea her inner growth is so surely drawn. 
I was sorry to reach the end, and beg for a sequel. Agnes is far 
too good to lose. 

It was Dr. P. G. Wodehouse who first drew my attention to 
the merits of Mr. Townend. Perhaps because he sticks so quietly 
to his job, his vigorous sea stories have never had the fame they 
deserve. This sinewy account of a voyage from Istanbul to 
London, with the letter that so perturbed Captain Rapp and set 
him watching anxiously his seven special passengers for the one 
who might prove deadly, reinforces the Wodehouse encomium. 
“He was a bore, he was simple, he was vindictive.’ Night's Black 
Agent is as vivid and economical as the portrait of the loquacious 
yet lugubrious Mr. Chuffenham. L. A. G. STRONG 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Kean. By Jean Paul Sartre. Translated by Kitty 
Black. (Hamish Hamilton, 10s. 6d.) 
Tue history of M. Sartre’s Kean is curious and 
important. The play is a rewriting by Sartre of a 
play by Alexandre Dumas pere, in turn a re- 
writing of a play by Théaulon composed in 1836, 
and inspired by the career of the English actor 
Edmund Kean. The Théaulon-Dumas version 
was a flamboyant vehicle for Frédéric Lemaitre. 
M. Sartre’s version is a vehicle for Pierre 
Brasseur and, more than that, an extremely 
skilful drama. M. Sartre transforms the original 
flamboyant elements of character and of situa- 
tion so as to embody a serious moral issue. The 
theme of the play concerns, briefly, the distinction 
between self-conscious, ‘acted’ emotion and the 
real thing. Masks, veils, grandiose gesture, a 
constant counterpoint between the illusions of 
the theatre and the illusions of reality all con- 
tribute to the statement of the basic issue, The 
rhetoric of the play exists to demolish rhetoric. 
Everything moves towards tragedy, then is skil- 
fully modulated into comedy. ‘If this were 
Shakespeare,’ says one of the characters, ‘we 
should all have been dead by now.’ Sartre uses 
again and again this old and eternally fruitful 
device: ‘If this were Shakespeare . . .’, ‘Now if 
this were a play . . .’, “Ah, sir, what an exit,’ or 
the curtain of the real theatre rises on the curtain 
of Drury Lane and the counterpoint works a 
different way. 
Kean represents the typical Romantic figure: 
‘I torture myself in my spare time in order to 
experience everything.” The confusion between 
what he really feels and what he says he feels, acts 
or exaggerates, points toward madness. Then 
at the height of fiasco Sensibility is banished by 
Sense: having begun with a grand passion for a 
countess, Kean ends by marrying ‘a cheese- 
monger’s daughter.” Stated as baldly as that, the 
development probably sounds altogether too 
simple. It requires M, Sartre's unerring skill to 
give the transition that quality of theatrical con- 
viction which it undoubtedly possesses. Existen- 
tialism? Well, all that needs to be said here is 
that M. Sartre has written an intelligent play 
about emotional sincerity which is adequately 
reflected in Kitty Black’s translation. 
CHARLES TOMLINSON 


Law and Disorders, By Sir Carleton Aflen, 
QC. (Stevens, 10s. 6d.) 
Ir must be difficult for anyone, however 
talented, to write a light essay about law which 
does not qualify for the comment that Sir 
Alan Herbert would have done it better. By 
aiming at his own favourite targets a special 
brand of gently sustained irony, relieved at 
refreshing intervals by short bursts of straight- 
forward charlie-poking, Sir Carleton Allen, in 
all seventeen essays, renders such a comment 
irrelevant. He seems to score more convinc- 
ingly over cosh-boys, international law and 
the legal definition of a gold-fish than he does 
on his main target, delegated legislation. This 
is perhaps because his successes with his 
secondary targets show so clearly that the law, 
to be a bit of a crichelly ass, need not 
invariably first be delegated. A. H. BARTON 


The Growth of Papal Government in the 
Middle Ages. By Walter Ullmann. 
(Methuen, 42s.) 

THE greatest success story of the early Middle 

Ages is not that of any secular ruler; not of 
illiam the Conqueror or Pepin; not even of 

the Emperor Charlemagne himself, It is the 

emergence of the Papacy to a position of ad- 
ministrative and judicial control over an inter- 
national body of clergy, and also — within 
limits—of theocratic rule over the -secular 


Princes of Europe. 

It is the philosophical and legal aspects of 
this extraordinary development which engage 
Dr. Ullmann’s attention, and he traces in detail 
the construction of the theoretical supports to 


the grandiose Papal edifice. This is an im- 
mensely learned work, supported by a forest 
of footnotes that at times seems near to en- 
ulfing the text itself. Not infrequently the 
jungle edge is over half-way up the page. In 
hie fierce concentration upon the theoretical 
aspect Dr. Ullmann tends to neglect the more 
prosaic factors, political, administrative and 
economic, which assisted the Papacy in its 
struggle. Ideas can be of immense impor- 
tange in history; but their practical success 
depends more on the favourdble concurrence 
of a host of ancillary circumstances than on 
the ingenuity or logic of their begetters. But 
within the limits that Dr. Ullmann has deliber- 
ately set himself, he has achieved an admir- 
ably documented study of a complex subject. 

LAWRENCE STONE 


Raffles of the Eastern Isles. By C. E. Wurtz- 
burg. (Hodder and Stoughton, 42s.) 

Tue career of Thomas Stamford Raffles has 
attracted many biographers. Charles Wurtz- 
burg spent a lifetime preparing a book on 
Raffles and his times, and this long and careful 
study has many claims to be the definitive bio- 
raphy of one of the great figures of colonial 
Sister’: (Mr. Wurtzburg died in 1952 and was 
unable to put his book into final form, which 
undoubtedly explains some shapelessness and 
embarrassment of detail.) The quick success of 
Raffles, rising from the poverty-stricken, 
fourteen-year-old clerk in India House to 
Lieutenant-Governor of Java (for the conquest 
and occupation of which he was largely re- 
sponsible) is a story that has often been told. 
Raffles, the founder of Singapore, who fore- 
saw the port’s great future in trade and sea 
power, is well known. The details of this 
career have never been so carefully studied as 
in this book, and documents which previous 
writers have only partially quoted or men- 
tioned are now set out in full What emerges 
is not so much the well-known Raffles as 
Raffles the administrator and self-taught 
scholar. In each of the areas where he was 
responsible for government, he interested him- 
self in a bewildering variety of subjects, and 
both by inclination and by necessity he re- 
formed and created in many different fields; 
often his reforms were ineffective, but in spite 
of this his administration represented a break 
with the past. His humanitarianism and con- 
cern for the welfare of those he governed make 
him prominent amongst nineteenth-century 
reformers, and Mr. Wurtzburg has written: 
*He was the first to introduce into colonial ad- 
ministration the new liberalism of which, in 
Europe, England was the chief nursery.’ Such 
an interesting and important figure deserves 
such a readable and scholarly work as this. 

DOUGLAS JOHNSON 


British Railway History, 1830-1876. 

Hamilton Ellis. (Allen and Unwin, 30s.) 
Ir is a curious thought how much of the knotted 
tangle of the British railway system is due to the 
ruthless and often dishonest self-seeking of a 
few men a century ago; and the history of the 
railways is itself a tangle exceedingly hard to 
unravel, Many have written monographs of 
varying competence on this railway or that; 
scarcely anyone has given us a synoptic view. By 
far the outstanding merit of Mr. Ellis’s book is 
that he has made a brave attempt to achieve the 
impossible in writing a coherent and readable 
account of the years 1848-60. He has an intimate 
knowledge of the lives of railway promoters, and 
shows us the history of this period as moulded 
by men like Mark Huish of the North Western, 
Edmund Denison of the Great Northern and 
James Allport of the Midland, Of course his 
method has its drawbacks: finance and eco- 
nomics are kept in the background and little is 
said of the actual construction of the lines, while 
specialists will cavil as always that their small 
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provinces suffer neglect, The very raciness and 
readableness of the style may cause distrust; the 
author writes with smooth competence and 
humour, occasionally indulging in facetiousness, 
whereas a trustworthy history should of course 
be very dry. 

There are chapters on mechanical develop. 
ment which are necessarily summary, and here 
the author, himself an authority on railwa 
coach design, has shown commendable self. 
restraint, He is not afraid to express his own 
views, being one of the few, for example, who 
have boldly approved of the Ludgate Hill railway 
bridge. One wonders why, in quoting his 
authorities, he does not give page references: 
surely not because he fears to seem academic? 
The book is well, though not copiously, illus- 
trated, A. N. MARLOW 


COMPANY MEETING y* 
ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Gratifying Progress 


Position of financial strength 








Tue Annual General Court of Proprietors of 
The Royal Bank of Scotland was held on Feb- 
ruary 22nd in Edinburgh. 

His Grace The Duke of Buccleuch and 
Queensberry, K.T., P.C., G.C.V.O., LL.D, 
Governor of the Bank, presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said: 

On this occasion our Accounts cover a 
period of approximately fourteen and two- 
third months. 

The Balance Sheet reflects the capital 
cha:ges approved at the General Court ot 28th 
September last. The Issued Capital Stock of 
the Bank now amounts to £5,950,000, with a 
Reserve Fund of £5,050,000. When we add to 
this the balance of the Profit and Loss Account 
carried forward, the Capital resources of the 
Bank are brought up to a total of £11,171,566, 
showing a position of strength which must be 
very gratifying both to you and to our cus- 
tomers. 

Our Deposits have increased by almost 
£7,000,000 since October 1953 and now 
amount to just over £147,000,000, a new record 
for us, 

Our total assets at just over £181,000,000 
show an increase of £10,500,000 over the 
October 1953 figure and are the highest in the 
history of the Bank. 

rhe actual net profit for the period from 
October 1953 to 31st December 1954 amounted 
to £733,735, which is equivalent to £600,329 
for a period of twelve months. Interim divi- 
dends were paid at Midsummer and Christ- 
mas. It is now recommended that a final divi- 
dend of 3} per cent. be paid on 15th March 
next, which will make the total distribution for 
the period from 10th October 1953 to 3ist 
December 1954 approximate to an annual rate 
of 14 per cent. on the present amount of the 
Capital Stock of the Bank, 

The combinéd resources of the Group 
amount to over £414,000,000, with total De- 
posits of £359,000,000 and Advances of nearly 
£115,000,000. 

_ The total net profit of the Group as shown 
in the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
is £961,833, which includes the trading profit 
of our Bank for fourteen and two-third months 
and the net profits of our Subsidiaries for ine 
calendar year. | am sure you will all view with 
satisfaction the progress which the Group has 
made during the past year. The Three Banks 
(Royal Bank, Glyn, Mills & Co. and Williams 
Deacon's Bank) fit into a nation-wide pattern 
providing a Banking service of the highest 
quality throughout most areas of the United 
Kingdom. 

The report was adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


“HAVING declared on November 5 that the 
Stock Exchange boom would flatten out 
“from now on,” I cannot pretend to have 
been astonished at the weakness of market 
this week.’ This happens to be a 
quotation from my column of December 3, 
and it seems to be also a fit beginning for 
February 25. I am repeating it to recall the 
subsequent, and reprehensible, behaviour 
of the market, which may explain the pre- 
sent slump, After a month's reaction which 
ended on December 9, the market sud- 
denly flared up like the last mad flicker of 
a guttering candle, Taking the index of the 
Financial Times, it rocketed from 176 to 
197.5 on February 3—a rise of 12} per 
cent, in less than two months. Even if Bank 
rate had not been raised, this pace was too 
hot to last and was bound to end in a 
severe correction. By Wednesday morning 
this week the fall from the top had been 
only 9 per cent.—the index then being 
178.9—and I would not expect the market 
to rally strongly until it hit the 175 level, 
which seemed to be the steadying point of 
the November to December reaction. 
must avoid falling into the jargon of the 
‘chartists,” but I have been studying the 
equity share chart. There is such a heated 
argument going on in the City as to 
whether the present slump is just a secon- 
dary movement in a primary upward trend, 
or the reversal of the bull market and the 
beginning of a bear market, that I could 
not resist joining in the battle of the graphs. 
The chartists will not be able to tell you 
whether it is a bear market until the mar- 
ket rallies and then falls back below the 
‘low’ of this week. In other words, they 
will be waiting to see how you practical 
investors behave. !° | can interpret what is 
in the mind of the institutional investors 
who have the big money to put in the mar- 
ket, I should be able to anticipate the chart. 
Now the institutional investor, as far as I 
can ascertain, is not yet a bear. He will 
come into the market again as a buyer 
when prices are low enough to afford 
reasonable yields. He did not like that last 
mad fling of the market up to 197}, for it 
savoured too much of reckless, private 
speculation. So he is holding off while the 
over-bullish speculators are taking the 
beating that Mr. Butler administered with 
his 34 per cent. stick. The index now gives 
in average yield of 4.8 per cent, That means 
that there must now be some individual 
shares yielding 5 per cent. which should be 
worth buying as an institutional long-term 
holding. 


> . > 
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party organisation Mr. McKenzie’s book fully justiies its size 
Mr. McKenzie is not engaged, like Bagehot, in capturing the 
spirit of the constitution; he is examining two colossal and intr 
His book is as indispensable to the 


cate pieces of machinery 


shelves of a politician's library as The Statesman’s Yearbook; it 


is somewhat more entertaining. 


In general, Mr. McKenzie’s purpose is to show that Ostro- 
gorski’s premonitions of the power of the Caucus were wrong 
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into another external (balance of payments) 
and interna! (inflation) crisis in 1951. The 
money, deflationary policy of the 

new Conservative Government was the 
signal for the second bear market to start. 
is was even shorter-lived. After only 
eight months the market turned away from 
the bearish tack and in the summer of 1952 
started the longest bull market we have seen 
since before the war, Is the fact that Mr. 
Butler has admitted to some inflation and 
to a worsening of the balance of payments, 
that he has raised Bank rate and made 
money dearer, sufficient to start a bear mar- 
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ket as happened in 1951? Conditions are 
not exactly similar. In 1951 we had a severe 
over-all inflation; in 1955, a limited in- 
flation. In 1951 we were discounting a 
recession in trade; in 1955 we have trade 
booming, except in textiles. In 1951 we had 
a heavy deficit in our balance of payments; 
in 1955 we are seeing a surplus of £200 
million run off. The only paradox today 
is to see sterling weak when it ought to be 
firm, which points to a convertibility leak, 
Generally peaking, the situation should not 
call for such severe measures of correction 
and arouse such alarms as to start a bear 
market in securities. But for the time being 
the bull market has been stopped. That was 
precisely what Mr. Butler wanted—to stop 
spending out of capital profits. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


For the past month TI have been advising 
investors not to plunge into low-yielding 
industrial shares which seemed to me too 
high and I hope that some of my readers 
have been able to watch the present market 
‘slide‘-—the new term for slump—fortified 
by having accumulated some cash at the 
bank, The correction was overdue and al- 
though it has been sharp, indicating that 
many speculators have been caught out 
buying shares on borrowed money, it has 
up to the time of writing been no more 
severe than was anticipated by the profes- 
sionals, In fact, a 10 per cent. fall in a bull 
market is a normal event. A rally is now to 
be expected, but I do not expect the up- 
ward movement to go far. A period of 
consolidation is required which may well 
last up to the Budget. One of the worst hit 
in the ‘slide’ has been the market in oil 
shares. While a huge ‘bull’ position was 
being liquidated the news broke that the 
United Nations had published a paper on 
*The Price of Oil in Western Europe’ which 
accused the international oil combines of 
rigging prices. It is common knowledge 
that oil from the Middle East is always sold 
at American Gulf prices, although it could 
be cut by half and still make a handsome 
profit. It is not likely to be cut because the 
agreements with Persia and the sheiks of 
the Persian Guif are on the basis of Ameri- 
can Gulf prices. All this helps to explain 
why SHELL and BRITISH PETROLEUM are 
such good dividend earners. As compared 
with an index fall of under 10 per cent. 


Shell drop 13 per cent. and British 
Petroleum 18 per cent. A rally here is under 
way as | write. 

> > >. 


The investor is on safer ground if he 


ously recommended is INTERNATIONAL 
COMBUSTION, which has come back to 25s, 
from a high level of 30s. 3d. The year's 
distribution has been raised to 25 per cent. 
against 20 per cent. covered by earnings of 
50 per cent. The current yield is 5 per cent. 
The company has subsidiaries in the 
Dominions and as it designs and manufac- 
tures capital goods such as mechanical 
stokers, steam boilers and mining machin- 
ery its overseas trade should be expanding. 


BRITISH AMERICAN TOBACCO helped to en- 
courage a rally on Wednesday by produc- 
ing higher profits, paying a higher dividend 
(15 per cent. tax free) and declaring at the 
same time a higher interim dividend. The 
shares improved to 52s. and if we can 
assume 174 per cent. tax free for next year 
the dividend yield would be £5 18s. 6d. per 
cent. gross. As tobacco shares did not par- 
ticipate much in the speculative boom they 
are still around their high levels of the 
year. But dividend yields are well above the 
average. For the long term | prefer BaT 
tO IMPERIAL in spite of the 6.9 per cent. 
yield of the latter. 


. . . 


ERICSSON TELEPHONE are due to declare 
their final dividend early next month. After 
the 100 per cent. scrip bonus a year ago the 
interim dividend was reduced to only 4 per 
cent. tax free against 5 per cent. tax free 
and it looks as if the year's distribution will 
be 20 per cent. against a total of 25 per 
cent. tax free previously. Here is a case 
where the fall from the high level of 35s. 9d 
has been moderate, the present price of 
tis. 3d. affording a potential yield of 5) 


keeps to the higher yiekling shares below per cent. gross, assuming that the market 
the ‘blue chip’ class whose dividends are estimate of dividend is correct. ALDERS 
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ibolish prisons as we know them today 

The blurb to Break Down the Wail 
book is dealing with American prisons its arguments also apply [0 
prisons throughout the world. In one respect at least this is not 
quite true; Mr. Martin very clearly states that one of the causes ol 
corruption in American prisons is the fact that their organisation 
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Standing Orders at Bonn 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 260 
Report by Tom Bowling 


To enhance the dignity of the West German Bundestag, its Speaker is to wear morning 
dress; members are to rise when he enters, and avoid the ostentatious reading of news- 
papers in the Chamber. A prize of £5 was offered for a four-line epigram on this news. 








tais was harder than it looked—as patron- 
ising one’s neighbours often is. It was neces- 
sary to be satirical without vulgarity and 
superior without smugness, to assail pomp- 
osity without succumbing to it—and to 
suggest, as it were, by implication, a nod- 
ding acquaintance with the mote in one’s 
own eye. No one quite brought it off; and 
there were, on the whole, too many rather 
obvious frontal attacks and not enough in- 
telligent sniping. Ongar began with the 
promising lines: 
"Goethe revered the pride of courts, 
Perhaps this change reflects his mood’ 
but fell away badly; and no one else 
bothered to explore the literary possibilities. 
Katy did manage to introduce a somewhat 
spurious historical note : 
‘Many a Regency swell 
Helped ring Napoleon’s knell; 
Germans prefer an influx 
Of anti-Bolshevist bucks’, 
and M. S. Pougatch showed considerable 
enterprise in rhyming ‘quieten’ with 
‘Zeitung’ and ‘dress’ with ‘Schutzenfest’; 
while the least pretentious of the many ad- 
monitions to the Germans came from 
Muriel Fudge: 
‘From upfiung arms and senseless shouting 


How good to lounge and listen, chat and 

read. 

Your liberty is still a toddling child; 

Guide her with care, Mein Herr, but—draw 
it mild!’ 


But in general competitors appear to 
have been infected by the subject matter. 
A heavily Teutonic entry was enlivened 
only by the inveterate punsters and by a 
small but passionate band from across the 
border. Of the former, Joyce Johnson de- 


serves mention for the most outrageous pun 
of the week and C. F. E. for the line: 

‘A standing order—whereby hangs a tale’ 
from which I have borrowed my title. Sir 
Patrick Laird, with a foot in each camp, 
contributed the excellent couplet: 

“Let daily papers vanish (more or Jess) 
In solemn tribute to a trouser-press’ 
and John D. McIntosh went directly to the 
heart of the matter with an entry which 
ended: 
‘They stand to lose the very: thing 
They stand to gain.’ 
I greatly enjoyed the gusto of John A. S. 
MacDonald’s three contributions, and have 
awarded him the first prize of £2 for the 
entry printed below. The balance of the 
prize-money is divided between Downard 
and R. Kennard Davis. Runners-up: 
H. A. C. Evans, Leslie Johnson, Alberick 
and N. Hodgson. 


PRIZES 
(JOHN A. S. MACDONALD) 
Jackboots off, black ties on: 
That's the way in the Bund at Bonn. 
Order arms and holster passion : 
Hoflichkeit is now in fashion. 


(DOWNARD) 
Rise and fold your paper, 
Gay Bavarian, solid Hessian; | 
You will not need your comic strip, 
The Bundestag’s in session. 


(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 
The Teuton, unaccustomed to be free, 
Studies the blue-print of Democracy, 
(Dress—Manners—Papers, when and how to 
read ’em) 
And hopes, in time, to learn the drill of 
Freedom! 
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COMMENDED 

(H. A. C. EVANS) 
Good manners here are found to grow 
By careful training, long and slow: 
West Germans, more efficiently, 
Are given manners by decree. 



































(LESLIE JOHNSON) 
Formality respect enshrines; 
Democracy uprightness teaches; 
And those who read between the lines 
Will only read between the speeches. 


(ALBERICK) 

Vanished are pickelhaube and jackboot, 
Unheard Herr Hitler's thousand-throated 
Heils! : 
Enter the Speaker, garbed in morning suit; 
All rise in silence. Bismarck’s spirit smiles. 
(N. HODGSON) 

At Westminster effete MPs 
Loll on the bench and take their ease; 
At Bonn the Speaker ‘takes parade’— 
The Speaker? Or a certain Shade? 
(JOHN WYNN) 
Since dignity falters, oppressed by the mike, 
And manners, of course, are not worth a 
mention, 
Just rise as he enters; then read what you like, 
With some small pretence of attention. 


(EDWARD SAMSON) 
Bring forth your head from out of your 
journal; 
Here comes your Speaker in matins supernal. 
What a state of affairs in affairs of State 
— you learn your manners so slow and so 
ate! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 263 
Set by J. P. Stevenson 
The usual prize (which may be divided) 
is offered for a sonnet containing the fol- 
lowing lines (not necessarily consecutively 
or in this order): 
To unknown lands across the uncertain sea 
As Goya would have seen them, stark, 
remote 
In light companionable solitude. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competi- 
tion No. 263,’ 99 Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1, must be received by March 8. 
Results in the Spectator of March 18, 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 823 


ACROSS 


1 Partisan in the church? (8). 
5 Battles for books (6). 
9 Bank overtures (8). 
10 Climber greets the guillotine with a 
bit of a grin (6) 
12 Girl gets cut short (6). 
13 Liberian capital (8). 


e~oe 


1 Story-teller’s dog (6). , 
2 ‘Though an angel should write, still 
‘tis——must 
3 Mortifying 
on the football field (4, 3). 
Incite with a wager (4). 
Shuttered rooms (7). 
What's left behind is (8). 
Mrs. Malaprop thought they were \6 1 
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From his survey of the Jackson Prison riot, Mr. Martin passes on 
to a searching inquiry into the whole American penal system. He 
compares the federal with the state prisons, he criticises even the 
well-organised prisons such as Joliet, which controls its inmates by 
a rigid system of discipline and maximum security. But Mr. Martin 
also penetrates farther than this; he exposes the inequitable laws 
by which in one state a man might serve a life-sentence for a 
crime which in another would be punished by only a few months’ 
imprisonment. 

There is in fact, nothing remotely connected with crime which 
Mr. Martin does not consider with the utmost thoroughness and, 
which is more important, with great compassion. Prisons, as he 
says, are no longer places where men are sent merely for punish- 
ment; it is also hoped that the convicts will be rehabilitated. Mr. 
Martin does not believe that prisons ever can have such an effect, 
but, though his arguments against prison as a rehabilitative 
measure are extremely persuasive, I think he goes rather far when 
he says: ‘Rehabilitation in prison today is a pie-in-the-sky idea. 
. . » Nothing could be more pathetic than the sight of a mangled 
kid from the slums hopefully, almost prayerfully . . . clinging to 
the dream that one day he will awake to find himself rehabilitated.’ 
I would have thought that such a prisoner was more than half-way 
to being rehabilitated by the very fact that he willed hard to be so. 

However, it is on a vastly more important issue that I disagree 
fundamentally with Mr. Martin. Though he exposes skilfully the 
lack of success met with by psychiatrists, biologists and sociologists 
in their researches into the causes of crime, I think that he is 
extremely naive himself, unrealistic even, when he says: ‘Once we 
have discovered what makes men criminal, we shall know how to 
rehabilitate them.’ Such a remark would lead one to suppose either 
that Mr. Martin does not believe in the existence of evil, or that he 
thinks half the world’s troubles can be eased by the researches of a 
few scientists. This, surely, is a real ‘pie-in-the-sky idea.’ 

Mr. Martin concludes Break Down the Walls with a passionate 
plea for the abolition of prisons. He suggests that many prisoners 
could be released today for their own great good and without any 
danger to society. He advocates more thorough probation and 
parole systems, farms or prison camps on public lands for many 
sentenced men, and close guard and maximum security only for 
the dangerous psychopaths and the criminally insane. Such sug- 
gestions will surely meet only with approval from all humane 
people. But the trouble with such suggested reforms is that it is easy 
to state them but very difficult to find the means to put them into 
practice. One wishes that Mr. Martin had not confined his really 
sensational ideas to a brief concluding chapter. 

This is, however, a very impressive book indeed. It forces one to 
consider the pain, unhappiness and despair that even the most en- 
lightened prison produces in the minds and hearts of its inmates. 
It will make us think extremely carefully before we say, again, ‘He 
ought to be locked up for it.’ 

ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


New Novels 


A Ghost at Noon. By Alberto Moravia, (Secker and Warburg, 
12s. 6d.) 

Carnival by the Sea. By Sigrid de Lima. (Chatto and Windus, 
12s. 6d.) 

The Figure in the Mist. By Elizabeth Coxhead. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 

Night’s Black Agent, By W. Townend. (Rich and Cowan, 9s, 6d.) 


As long as they remained poor, the young playwright, Molteni, 
and his wife were happy. Soon after he got a job as a writer of 
film scripts, he realised that she no longer loved him, Characteris- 
tically he did not rest until he had forced the unwilling girl to 
admit the fact, and, in her anger, something more. Slowly, tor- 
menting himself and her, he then precipitates the crisis she would 
have been content to avoid—a crisis in which Battista, the film 
producer, plays a less direct part than Molteni expected. 

A Ghost at Noon is terrifying in its analysis of the guilt that 
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gnaws at every man who has failed the woman that loves him. 
Clear though the analysis is, I doubt if any but a fellow prac- 
titioner will gauge the skill with which Signor Moravia makes 
the projected script of a film of the Odyssey throw, as it were, 
on a screen what is happening in Molteni’s personal life. Invited 
to collaborate with the German director, who unconsciously 
twists the knife in his wounds, the unhappy man reaches a pitch 
of suffering in which Emilia bemuses him, in broad day, as the 
ghost she has always been to him. Emilia’s own unhappiness, as 
substantial as her husband's, arises from the fact that he loved 
and married, not herself, but the ghost his fancy made of her. 

This mature, ironic, lucid piece of work, with its objectivity, 
its freedom from illusion, and its astonishing lack of effort, con- 
firms Signor Moravia's status as a major novelist. It is not helped 
by the figure on the jacket, which suggests, not Emilia, but a 
governess repelled by an unpleasant smell in the bathroom. 

A signal virtue of Signor Moravia’s writing is its clarity, per- 
fectly caught in Mr. Angus Wilson's translation. Miss de Lima 
frequently obscures her story by this sort of thing: 

And in any case begotten by him or God knows who else, our 
honest Antoinette couldn’t be expected to say, but by courtesy 
and for the sake of those innocents we may say begotten by him 
in his old age and christened solemnly Matthew and Mark and 
Luke. Leaving it a cause for wonder and conjecture, which it 
was, the saint or the sinner who slapped the names of the holy 
saints and gospel makers on the fruit of that unparticular womb. 

When anyone writes in this manner, the literary equivalent of 
an actor listening to his own voice, one can only wait patiently 
until the attack is past. Miss de Lima soon proves, by a con- 
versation between Ed Miller and a bartender, by her anguished 
portrayal of Dissy and Jessica, and by a score of episodes 
observed and felt, what she can do when she attends to business. 
Her publisher cautiously calls her ‘a writer who will have no 
truck with the obvious.’ (That is another reason why she falls 
below Signor Moravia, who is about six times as subtle.) Yet 
she gives us one more version of that arch-bore of American 
novels, the oh-so-sensitive writer/painter/composer who talks 
big to his girl and, once he has got her, drinks ‘steadily and 
viciously and stubbornly to get drunk’ rather than work to make 
good his claim or admit that he had been boasting. All the same, 
this is an able novel, shot with pain and understanding, and con- 
taining enough first-rate passages to make one wish that Miss 
de Lima would get rid of mannerisms which add nothing what- 
ever to her narrative power. 

The Figure in the Mist is a delight from start to finish. A girl 
student of nineteen goes from a mean suburban home to stay 
as mother’s help with a don of her university, his wife, and his 
five-year-old son, on their summer holiday in Arran. The beauties 
of the island are a revelation to Agnes; she has seen nothing but 
London and the Essex flats. So is the forty-year-old scholar, 
who takes her rock-climbing, and defends her from his wife. 
Agnes loves little Adam; she begins to love his father; but Adam’s 
mother succeeds where even the over-sapient counsels of the 
hotel landlady fail. The portrait of the don’s wife is a lovely 
example of delicate malice, and the fact that Miss Coxhead can 
sympathise with her makes it worse. Miss Coxhead is no less 
acute with the don, whose vanity will not let him be altogether 
prudent, with Adam, and with Agnes. I have only one doubt. 
The vocabulary and idiom in which Agnes expands and flowers 
are not those of her suburb. She seems too gracefully articulate. 
But this matters little when her inner growth is so surely drawn. 
I was sorry to reach the end, and beg for a sequel. Agnes is far 
too good to lose. 

It was Dr. P. G. Wodehouse who first drew my attention to 
the merits of Mr. Townend. Perhaps because he sticks so quietly 
to his job, his vigorous sea stories have never had the fame they 
deserve. This sinewy account of a voyage from Istanbul to 
London, with the letter that so perturbed Captain Rapp and set 
him watching anxiously his seven special passengers for the one 
who might prove deadly, reinforces the Wodehouse encomium. 
‘He was a bore, he was simple, he was vindictive.’ Night's Black 
Agent is as vivid and economical as the portrait of the loquacious 
yet lugubrious Mr. Chuffenham. L. A. G. STRONG 
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W. R. BURNETT 


CAPTAIN LIGHTFOOT 


A fast-moving novel of highwaymen and the Dublin 
underworld early in the nineteenth century, by the 
author of The Asphalt Jungle. 10s. 6d. 


CATHERINE 
CQOOKSON 


A GRAND MAN 


“A charming story... genuine and beguiling 
humour.” —Times Literary Supplement. “Provides 
escape into warmth and cheerfulness.” 

L. A. G. STRONG (Spectator). 8s. 6d. 


HELEN 
ROBERTSON 


THE WINGED WITNESSES 


“Set among the Orkneys... a most subtle. skilful 
murder mystery. full of unusual atmosphere. 
CHRISTOPHER PYM (UVaitiv Despatch). 9s. Od. 
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Banking and YOUR JOB... . 





so OE Op it tgriculture.”” 


Maybe you are a farmer’s son or daughie: or an agriculturay 
worker saving to start on your Own. 

Perhaps you are a smallholder, a pig breeder or a small 
farmer ready and able to work more acres, or a large farmer 
looking for more stock, a merchant, a seedsman, a machinery 


stockist needing finance for a growing business, o1 you are just | 


“IN AGRICULTURE.” 


Discuss your problems with MARTINS BANK—the Bank | 


with the local Head Offices and one of the oldest names in 
banking. 
Call on our local manager and find friendly understanding. 





SY] MARTINS BANK LIMITED 
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London District Office: 68 Lombard Street, E.C.3 





HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 
Total Assets (as at 31st December, 1954) £363,655,940 
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Plato’s Phaedo 


R. S. BLUCK 


A translation with a full commentary of Plato’s 
masterpiece describing the last hours of Socrates and 
debating the question of the immortality of the soul. 
International Library of Psychology 2ls. net 


Spirit and Nature 


Papers from the Eranos Year Books 
edited by JOSEPH CAMPBELL 


The themes of the papers deal with the spiritual 
background of Western civilization and the broad 
moral problems of contemporary society, and are 
by well-known scientists, philosophers and theolo- 
gians. 35s. net 


The Myth 
of the Eternal Return 
MIRCEA ELIADE 


An essay on mankind’s experience of history and its 
interpretation, beginning with the study of the 
tradition or mythological view, and concluding with 
a comparative estimate of modern historiological 
approaches. 18s. net 


Training in Home 


Management 
MARGARET WEDDELL 


This book, the first of its kind to appear, is a plea 
for fuller consideration of what home management 
involves and for concentrated action by all who are 
interested in social welfare. 12s. 6d. net 


The Family Herds 


P. H. GULLIVER 

A sociological study of two pastoral tribes in East 
Atrica, the Jie and the Turkhana,. Mr Gulliver is a 
Government Sociologist in Tanganyika. 4 pages of 
plates, International Library of Sociology 25s. net 


Indian Village 
S. C. DUBE 


The social structure and trends of ‘social change in 
an Indian village community. 4 pages of plates, 
International Library of Sociolog) 25s. net 


Coming soon 
Reason and Revolution 
HERBERT MARCUSE 
Hegel and the Rise of Social Theory. 25s. net 
Lunacy, Law, and 
Conscience, 1744-1845 


KATHLEEN JONES 
The social history of the care of the insane. J/nter- 
national Library of Socioloe, 21s. net 


Routledge and Kegan Paul 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Kean. By Jean Paul Sartre. Translated by Kitty 
Black. (Hamish Hamilton, 10s. 6d.) 
Tue history of M. Sartre’s Kean is curious and 
important. The play is a rewriting by Sartre of a 
play by Alexandre Dumas pére, in turn a re- 
writing of a play by Théaulon composed in 1836, 
and inspired by the career of the English actor 
Edmund Kean. The Théaulon-Dumas version 
was a flamboyant vehicle for Frédéric Lemaitre. 
M. Sartre’s version is a vehicle for Pierre 
Brasseur and, more than that, an extremely 
skilful drama. M. Sartre transforms the original 
flamboyant elements of character and of situa- 
tion so as to embody a serious moral issue. The 
theme of the play concerns, briefly, the distinction 
between self-conscious, ‘acted’ emotion and the 
real thing. Masks, veils, grandiose gesture, a 
constant counterpoint between the illusions of 
the theatre and the illusions of reality all con- 
tribute to the statement of the basic issue, The 
rhetoric of the play exists to demolish rhetoric. 
Everything moves towards tragedy, then is skil- 
fully modulated into comedy. ‘If this were 
Shakespeare,’ says one of the characters, ‘we 
should all have been dead by now.’ Sartre uses 
again and again this old and eternally fruitful 
device: ‘If this were Shakespeare . . .", ‘Now if 
this were a play .. .’, “Ah, sir, what an exit,’ or 
the curtain of the real theatre rises on the curtain 
of Drury Lane and the counterpoint works a 
different way. 
Kean represents the typical Romantic figure: 
‘I torture myself in my spare time in order to 
experience everything.” The confusion between 
what he really feels and what he says he feels, acts 
or exaggerates, points toward madness. Then 
at the height of fiasco Sensibility is banished by 
Sense: having begun with a grand passion for a 
countess, Kean ends by marrying ‘a cheese- 
monger’s daughter.’ Stated as baldly as that, the 
development probably sounds altogether too 
simple. It requires M, Sartre's unerring skill to 
give the transition that quality of theatrical con- 
viction which it undoubtedly possesses. Existen- 
tialism? Well, ali that needs to be said here is 
that M. Sartre has written an intelligent play 
about emotional sincerity which is adequately 
reflected in Kitty Black's translation. 
CHARLES TOMLINSON 


Law and Disorders, By Sir Carleton Aflen, 
QC. (Stevens, 10s. 6d.) 
Ir must be difficult for anyone, however 
talented, to write a light essay about law which 
does not qualify for the comment that Sir 
Alan Herbert would have done it better. By 
aiming at his own favourite targets a special 
brand of gently sustained irony, relieved at 
refreshing intervals by short bursts of straight- 
forward charlie-poking, Sir Carleton Allen, in 
all seventeen essays, renders such a comment 
irrelevant. He seems to score more convinc- 
ingly over cosh-boys, international law and 
the legal definition of a gold-fish than he does 
on his main target, delegated legislation. This 
is perhaps because his successes with his 
secondary targets show so clearly that the law, 
to be a bit of a crichelly ass, need not 
invariably first be delegated. A. H. BARTON 


The Growth of Papal Government in the 
Middle Ages. By Walter Ullmann. 
(Methuen, 42s.) 

THE greatest success story of the early Middle 

Ages is not that of any secular ruler; not of 
illiam the Conqueror or Pepin; not even of 

the Emperor Charlemagne himself. It is the 

emergence of the Papacy to a position of ad- 
ministrative and judicial control over an inter- 
national body of clergy, and also — within 
limits—of theocratic rule over the -secular 


Princes of Europe. 

It is the philosophical and legal aspects of 
this extraordinary development which engage 
Dr. Ulilmann’s attention, and he traces in detail 
the construction of the theoretical supports to 


the grandiose Papal edifice. This is an im- 
mensely learned work, supported by a forest 
of footnotes that at times seems near to en- 
gulfing the text itself. Not infrequently the 
jungle edge is over half-way up the page. In 
his fierce concentration upon the theoretical 
aspect Dr. Ullmann tends to neglect the more 
prosaic factors, political, administrative and 
economic, which assisted the Papacy in its 
struggle. Ideas can be of immense impor- 
tance in history; but their practical success 
depends more on the favourdble concurrence 
of a host of ancillary circumstances than on 
the ingenuity or logic of their begetters, But 
within the limits that Dr. Ullmann has deliber- 
ately set himself, he has achieved an admir- 
ably documented study of a complex subject. 

LAWRENCE STONE 


Raffies of the Eastern Isles. By C. E. Wurtz- 
burg. (Hodder and Stoughton, 42s.) 

Tue career of Thomas Stamford Raffles has 
attracted many biographers. Charles Wurtz- 
burg spent a lifetime preparing a book on 
Raffles and his times, and this long and careful 
study has many claims to be the definitive bio- 
graphy of one of the great figures of colonial 
history. (Mr. Wurtzburg died in 1952 and was 
unable to put his book into final form, which 
undoubtedly explains some shapelessness and 
embarrassment of detail.) The quick success of 
Raffles, rising from the poverty-stricken, 
fourteen-year-old clerk in India House to 
Lieutenant-Governor of Java (for the conquest 
and occupation of which he was largely re- 
sponsible) is a story that has often been told. 
Raffles, the founder of Singapore, who fore- 
saw the port’s great future in trade and sea 
power, is well known. The details of this 
career have never been so carefully studied as 
in this book, and documents which previous 
writers have only partially quoted or men- 
tioned are now set out in full, What emerges 
is not so much the well-known Raffles as 
Raffles the administrator and_ self-taught 
scholar. In each of the areas where he was 
responsible for government, he interested him- 
self in a bewildering variety of subjects, and 
both by inclination and by necessity he re- 
formed and created in many different fields; 
often his reforms were ineffective, but in spite 
of this his administration represented a break 
with the past. His humanitarianism and con- 
cern for the welfare of those he governed make 
him prominent amongst nineteenth-century 
reformers, and Mr. Wurtzburg has written : 
*He was the first to introduce into colonial ad- 
ministration the new liberalism of which, in 
Europe, England was the chief nursery.’ Such 
an interesting and important figure deserves 
such a readable and scholarly work as this. 

DOUGLAS JOHNSON 


British Railway History, 1830-1876. 

Hamilton Ellis. (Allen and Unwin, 30s.) 
Ir is a curious thought how much of the knotted 
tangle of the British railway system is due to the 
ruthless and often dishonest seif-seeking of a 
few men a century ago; and the history of the 
railways is itself a tangle exceedingly hard to 
unravel, Many have written monographs of 
varying competence on this railway or that; 
scarcely anyone has given us a synoptic view. By 
far the outstanding merit of Mr. Ellis’s book is 
that he has made a brave attempt to achieve the 
impossible in writing a coherent and readable 
account of the years 1848-60. He has an intimate 
knowledge of the lives of railway promoters, and 
shows us the history of this period as moulded 
by men like Mark Huish of the North Western, 
Edmund Denison of the Great Northern and 
James Allport of the Midland. Of course his 
method has its drawbacks: finance and eco- 
nomics are kept in the background and little is 
said of the actual construction of the lines, while 
specialists will cavil as always that their small 
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provinces suffer neglect, The very raciness and 
readableness of the style may cause distrust; the 
author writes with smooth competence and 
humour, occasionally indulging in facetiousness, 
whereas a trustworthy history should of course 
be very dry. 

There are chapters on mechanical develop. 
ment which are necessarily summary, and here 
the author, himself an authority on railway 
coach Gesign. has shown commendable self. 
restraint. He is not afraid to express his own 
views, being one of the few, for example, who 
have boldly approved of the Ludgate Hill railway 
bridge. One wonders why, in quoting his 
authorities, he does not give page references: 
surely not because he fears to seem academic? 
The book is well, though not copiously, illus- 
trated, A. N. MARLOW 





COMPANY MEETING 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Gratifying Progress 


Position of financial strength 





Tue Annual General Court of Proprietors of 
The Royal Bank of Scotland was held on Feb- 
ruary 22nd in Edinburgh. 

His Grace The Duke of Buccleuch and 
Queensberry, K.T., P.C., G.C.V.O., LL.D, 
Governor of the Bank, presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said: 

On this occasion our Accounts cover a 
period of approximately fourteen and two- 
third months. 

[he Balance Sheet reflects the capital 
charges approved at the General Court of 28th 
September last. The Issued Capital Stock of 
the Bank now amounts to £5,950,000, with a 
Reserve Fund of £5,050,000. When we add to 
this the balance of the Profit and Loss Account 
carried forward, the Capital resources of the 
Bank are brought up to a total of £11,171,566, 
showing a position of strength which must be 
very gratifying both to you and to our cus- 
tomers. 

Our Deposits have increased by almost 
£7,000,000 since October 1953 and now 
amount to just over £147,000,000, a new record 
for us, 

Our total assets at just over £181,000,000 
show an increase of £10,500,000 over the 
October 1953 figure and are the highest in the 
history of the Bank. 

The actual net profit for the period from 
October 1953 to 31st December 1954 amounted 
to £733,735, which is equivalent to £600,329 
for a period of twelve months. Interim divi- 
dends were paid at Midsummer and Christ- 
mas. It is now recommended that a final divi- 
dend of 34 per cent. be paid on 15th March 
next, which will make the total distribution for 
the period from 10th October 1953 to 3ist 
December 1954 approximate to an annual rate 
of 14 per cent. on the present amount of the 
Capital Stock of the Bank, 

The combinéd resources of the Group 
amount to over £414,000,000, with total De- 
posits of £359,000,000 and Advances of nearly 
£115,000,000. : 

The total net profit of the Group as shown 
in the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
is £961,833, which includes the trading profit 
of our Bank for fourteen and two-third months 
and the net profits of our Subsidiaries for the 
calendar year. | am sure you will all view with 
satisfaction the progress which the Group has 
made during the past year. The Three Banks 
(Royal Bank, Glyn, Mills & Co. and Williams 
Deacon’s Bank) fit into a nation-wide pattern 
providing a Banking service of the highest 
quality throughout most areas of the United 
Kingdom. 

The report was adopted. 
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Light... right where 
ga.) you want it 


That’s ANGLEPOISE—the adaptable, 
adjustable lamp. Ur, down, sideways 
or backwards, it takes any position— 
and holds it—throwing its beam 
exactly where you need it. You 
can get it in Black, Cream 
or Cream-and-Gold from 
all stores and electricians, 

at prices from 94/8d. 


Pat. all countries 


TERRY 


Anglepoise 


ey? 
LAMP 






IT MOVES IN THE RIGHT CIRCLES 
For Descriptive Booklet 

write to the Sole Makers: 

HERBERT TERRY & SONS LIMITED 
Dept. 38, Redditch, Worcestershire +370 

















Your trip to Australia and back will cost 
you less if you travel under the 
P & O special ‘ quiet season’ plan. 


Reduced First Class Fares from £200, 


Sailing outwards Ist Feb. to 3/st May, 1955. 
Homewards Ist Sep. to 3/st Dec. 1955 or 1956. 






Full details from 14 Cockspur Street, London, $S.W.!. WHI: 4444 















DAR-ES-SALAAM : 
The name Dar - es - 
Salaam means 
‘Harbour of Peace’ 
and at first sight the 
land-locked bay 
bordered by golden 
sands and fringed 
with palm trees appears fully to 
deserve this romantic description. 
But in spite of its romantic 
appearance, Dar-es-Salaam is a 
busy and thriving seaport, 
through which passes the greater 
part of the commerce of 
Tanganyika Territory. 

It was the Sultan Seyyid Majid 
Bin Said of Zanzibar who laid 
the foundations of the town in 
1866. His plan was to establish 
a place of refuge for himself on 
the African mainland to which 
he could retire if political events 
in his native island took an 
ominous turn. 

His scheme, however, made little 
progress, owing to wholesale de- 
sertions by the slaves whom he 
imported to work on the project, 
and it was not until the twentieth 
century that Dar-es-Salaam 
reached its present-day 
eminence. 

Business men who require 
information on current 
commercial conditions in 
Tanganyika are invited to get 
into touch with our Intelligence 
Department, 54 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 





























































122 Leadenhall! Street, London, E.C.3. AVE: 8000 or local Travel Agents, 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


“HAVING declared on November § that the 
Stock Exchange boom would flatten out 
“from now on,” I cannot pretend to have 
been astonished at the weakness of market 
prices this week.” This happens to be a 
quotation from my column of December 3, 
and it seems to be also a fit beginning for 
February 25. I am repeating it to recall the 
subsequent, and reprehensible, behaviour 
of the market, which may explain the pre- 
sent slump, After a month's reaction which 
ended on December 9, the market sud- 
denly flared up like the last mad flicker of 
a guttering candle, Taking the index of the 
Financial Times, it rocketed from 176 to 
197.5 on February 3—a rise of 124 per 
cent. in less than two months. Even if Bank 
rate had not been raised, this pace was too 
hot to last and was bound to end in a 
severe correction. By Wednesday morning 
this week the fall from the top had been 
only 9 per cent.—the index then being 
178.9—and I would not expect the market 
to rally strongly until it hit the 175 level, 
which seemed to be the steadying point of 
the November to December reaction. 
must avoid falling into the jargon of the 
‘chartists,, but I have been studying the 
equity share chart. There is such a heated 
argument going on in the City as to 
whether the present slump is just a secon- 
dary movement in a primary upward trend, 
or the reversal of the bull market and the 
beginning of a bear market, that I could 
not resist joining in the battle of the graphs. 
Che chartists will not be able to tell you 
whether it is a bear market until the mar- 
ket rallies and then falls back below the 
‘low’ of this week. In other words, they 
will be waiting to see how you practical 
investors behave. If | can interpret what is 
in the mind of the institutional investors 
who have the big money to put in the mar- 
ket, I should be able to anticipate the chart. 
Now the institutional investor, as far as I 
can ascertain, is not yet a bear. He will 
come into the market again as a buyer 
when prices are low enough to afford 
reasonable yields. He did not like that last 
mad fling of the market up to 1974, for it 
savoured too much of reckless, private 
speculation. So he is holding off while the 
over-bullish speculators are taking the 
beating that Mr. Butler administered with 
his 34 per cent. stick. The index now gives 
an average yield of 4.8 per cent, That means 
that there must now be some individual 
shares yielding 5 per cent. which should be 
worth buying as an institutional long-term 
holding. 


7 * . 


Now that I have dipped into the char- 
tists’ book of words, | might as well com- 
plete the story as they tell it. This is the 
third bull market since the war, The first, 
which really started in 1940, went on till 
the early part of 1947. What is known as 
the Dalton inflation then burst and a bear 
market started which lasted till the autumn 
of 1949. At that point a drastic devaluation 
of the £ was carried through and the mar- 
ket gradually turned from bear to bull, 
rightly anticipating the recovery in our ex- 
ports and balance of payments. This second 
bull market was shorter-lived, for we ran 


into another external (balance of payments) 
and internal (inflation) crisis in 1951. The 
dearer money, deflationary policy of the 
new Conservative Government was the 
signal for the second bear market to start. 

is was even shorter-lived. After only 
eight months the market turned away from 
the bearish tack and in the summer of 1952 
started the longest bull market we have seen 
since before the war, Is the fact that Mr. 
Butler has admitted to some inflation and 
to a worsening of the balance of payments, 
that he has raised Bank rate and made 
money dearer, sufficient to start a bear mar- 
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ket as happened in 1951? Conditions are 
not exactly similar. In 1951 we had a severe 
over-all inflation; in 1955, a limited in. 
flation. In 1951 we were discounting a 
recession in trade; in 1955 we have trade 
booming, except in textiles. In 1951 we had 
a heavy deficit in our balance of payments; 
in 1955 we are seeing a surplus of £200 
million run off. The only paradox today 
is to see sterling weak when it ought to be 
firm, which points to a convertibility leak, 
Generally speaking, the situation should not 
call for such severe measures of correction 
and arouse such alarms as to start a bear 
market in securities. But for the time being 
the bull market has been stopped. That was 
precisely what Mr. Butler wanted—to stop 
spending out of capital profits. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


For the past month I have been advising 
investors not to plunge into low-yielding 
industrial shares which seemed to me too 
high and I hope that some of my readers 
have been able to watch the present market 
‘slide’-—the new term for slump—fortified 
by having accumulated some cash at the 
bank, The correction was overdue and al- 
though it has been sharp, indicating that 
many speculators have been caught out 
buying shares on borrowed money, it has 
up to the time of writing been no more 
severe than was anticipated by the profes- 
sionals, In fact, a 10 per cent. fall in a bull 
market is a normal event. A rally is now to 
be expected, but I do not expect the up- 
ward movement to go far. A period of 
consolidation is required which may well 
last up to the Budget. One of the worst hit 
in the ‘slide’ has been the market in oil 
shares. While a huge ‘bull’ position was 
being liquidated the news broke that the 
United Nations had published a paper on 
*The Price of Oil in Western Europe’ which 
accused the international oil combines of 
rigging prices. It is common knowledge 
that oil from the Middle East is always sold 
at American Gulf prices, although it could 
be cut by half and still make a handsome 
profit. It is not likely to be cut because the 
agreements with Persia and the sheiks of 
the Persian Gulf are on the basis of Ameri- 
can Gulf prices. All this helps to explain 
why SHELL and BRITISH PETROLEUM are 
such good dividend earners. As compared 
with an index fall of under 10 per cent. 
Shell dropped 13 per cent. and British 
Petroleum 18 per cent. A rally here is under 
way as I write. 
* * » 

The investor is on safer ground if he 
keeps to the higher yielding shares below 
the ‘blue chip’ class whose dividends are 
well protected. For example, ILFoRD Ss. 
shares dropped to 13s. 6d. ex dividend at 
which the yield is 54 per cent. on dividends 
of 15 per cent, covered by earnings of 32 
per cent. This leading manufacturer of 
photographic materials once again pro- 
duced record results, measured both by 
volume and value, in the year to October 
last, Allowing for the one-for-two scrip 
bonus the equivalent dividend would have 
been 134 per cent., but the final of 10 per 
cent, brought the year’s total up to 15 per 
cent. Another 5s, share which I have previ- 


ously recommended is INTERNATIONAL 
COMBUSTION, which has come back to 25s, 
from a high level of 30s. 3d. The year's 
distribution has been raised to 25 per cent. 
against 20 per cent. covered by earnings of 
50 per cent. The current yield is 5 per cent. 
The company has subsidiaries in the 
Dominions and as it designs and manufac- 
tures capital goods such as mechanical 
stokers, steam boilers and mining machin- 
ery its overseas trade should be expanding. 


BRITISH AMERICAN TOBACCO helped to en- 
courage a rally on Wednesday by produc- 
ing higher profits, paying a higher dividend 
(15 per cent. tax free) and declaring at the 
same time a higher interim dividend. The 
shares improved to 52s. and if we can 
assume 174 per cent. tax free for next year 
the dividend yield would be £5 18s. 6d. per 
cent. gross. As tobacco shares did not par- 
ticipate much in the speculative boom they 
are still around their high levels of the 
year. But dividend yields are well above the 
average. For the long term I prefer Bat 
to IMPERIAL in spite of the 6.9 per cent. 
yield of the latter. 

_ * * 


ERICSSON TELEPHONE are due to declare 
their final dividend early next month. After 
the 100 per cent. scrip bonus a year ago the 
interim dividend was reduced to only 4 per 
cent. tax free against 5 per cent. tax free 
and it looks as if the year’s distribution will 
be 20 per cent. against a total of 25 per 
cent. tax free previously. Here is a case 
where the fall from the high level of 35s. 9d. 
has been moderate, the present price of 
31s. 3d. affording a potential yield of 5} 
per cent. gross, assuming that the market 
estimate of dividend is correct. ALDERS 
(TAMWORTH), manufacturers of special 
papers, Kraft wrapping paper and corru- 
gated board, were recommended in July 
last when the 2s. shares were 8s. 3d. They 
are now quoted at 10s. 3d. to yield 54 per 
cent. on dividends of 274 per cent. covered 
by earnings around 60 per cent. The results 
for the year ended October last were ex- 
cellent, profits being very nearly doubled 
and a one-for-two bonus is to be dis- 
tributed. A. E. REED have fallen from 87s. 6d. 
to 75s., at which price the yield on the esti- 
mated dividend may be nearly 5 per cent. 
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Standing Orders at Bonn 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 260 
Report by Tom Bowling 


To enhance the dignity of the West German Bundestag, its Speaker is to wear morning 
dress; members are to rise when he enters, and avoid the ostentatious reading of news- 
papers in the Chamber. A prize of £5 was offered for a four-line epigram on this news. 


tais was harder than it looked—as patron- 
ising one’s neighbours often is. It was neces- 
sary to be satirical without vulgarity and 
superior without smugness, to assail pomp- 
osity without succumbing to it—and to 
suggest, as it were, by implication, a nod- 
ding acquaintance with the mote in one’s 
own eye. No one quite brought it off; and 
there were, on the whole, too many rather 
obvious frontal attacks and not enough in- 
telligent sniping. Ongar began with the 
promising lines: 
‘Goethe revered the pride of courts, 
Perhaps this change reflects his mood’ 
but fell away badly; and no one else 
bothered to explore the literary possibilities. 
Katy did manage to introduce a somewhat 
spurious historical note : 
‘Many a Regency swell 
Helped ring Napoleon’s knell; 
Germans prefer an influx 
Of anti-Bolshevist bucks’, 
and M. S. Pougatch showed considerable 
enterprise in rhyming ‘quieten’ with 
‘Zeitung’ and ‘dress’ with ‘Schutzenfest’; 
while the least pretentious of the many ad- 
monitions to the Germans came from 
Muriel Fudge: 
‘From upflung arms and senseless shouting 
freed, 
How —— to lounge and listen, chat and 
read. 
Your liberty is still a toddling child; 
ag pated with care, Mein Herr, but—draw 
it mild!’ 


But in general competitors appear to 
have been infected by the subject matter. 
A heavily Teutonic entry was enlivened 
only by the inveterate punsters and by a 
small but passionate band from across the 
border. Of the former, Joyce Johnson de- 


serves mention for the most outrageous pun 
of the week and C. F. E. for the line: 

‘A standing order—whereby hangs a tale’ 
from which I have borrowed my title. Sir 
Patrick Laird, with a foot in each camp, 
contributed the excellent couplet: 

‘Let daily papers vanish (more or Jess) 
In solemn tribute to a trouser-press” 
and John D. McIntosh went directly to the 
heart of the matter with an entry which 
ended: 
‘They stand to lose the very thing 
They stand to gain.’ 
I greatly enjoyed the gusto of John A. S. 
MacDonald’s three contributions, and have 
awarded him the first prize of £2 for the 
entry printed below. The balance of the 
prize-money is divided between Downard 
and R. Kennard Davis. Runners-up: 
H. A. C. Evans, Leslie Johnson, Alberick 
and N. Hodgson. 


PRIZES 
(JOHN A. S. MACDONALD) 
Jack boots off, black ties on: 
That’s the way in the Bund at Bonn. 
Order arms and holster passion ; 
Hoflichkeit is now in fashion. 


(DOWNARD) 
Rise and fold your paper, 
Gay Bavarian, solid Hessian; 
You will not need your comic strip, 
The Bundestag’s in session. 


(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 
The Teuton, unaccustomed to be free, 
Studies the blue-print of Democracy, 
(Dress—Manners—Papers, when and how to 
read ’em) : 
And hopes, in time, to learn the drill of 
Freedom! 
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COMMENDED 
(H. A. C. EVANS) 
Good manners here are found to grow 
By careful training, long and slow: 
West Germans, more efficiently, 
Are given manners by decree. 
(LESLIE JOHNSON) 
Formality respect enshrines; 
Democracy uprightness teaches; 
And those who read between the lines 
Will only read between the speeches. 


(ALBERICK) 
Vanished are pickelhaube and jackboot, 
Unheard Herr Hitler's thousand-throated 
Heils! 

Enter the Speaker, garbed in morning suit; 
All rise in silence. Bismarck’s spirit smiles. 
(N. HODGSON) 

At Westminster effete MPs _ 
Loll on the bench and take their ease; 
At Bonn the Speaker ‘takes parade’— 
The Speaker? Or a certain Shade? 
(JOHN WYNN) 
Since dignity falters, oppressed by the mike, 
And manners, of course, are not worth a 
mention, 
Just rise as he enters; then read what you like, 
With some small pretence of attention. 


(EDWARD SAMSON) 
Bring forth your head from out of your 
journal; 
Here comes your Speaker in matins supernal. 
What a state of affairs in affairs of State 
“— you learn your manners so slow and so 
ate! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 263 
“ Set by J. P. Stevenson 

The. usual prize (which may be divided) 
is offered for a sonnet containing the fol- 
lowing lines (not necessarily consecutively 
or in this order): 

To unknown lands across the uncertain sea 

As Goya would have seen them, stark, 
remote 

In light companionable solitude. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competi- 
tion No. 263,’ 99 Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1, must be received by March 8. 
Results in the Spectator of March 18. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 823 


ACROSS 


| Partisan in the church? (8). 
5 Battles for books (6). 
9 Bank overtures (8). 


10 Climber greets the guillotine with a 
bit of a grin (6). 

12 Girl gets cut short (6). 

13 Liberian capital (8). 

1S Chocks away! (1, 6, 5). 

18 Fisherman’s skill in the boat (7-5). 

23 Beefy kind of architecture (8). 

24 End in the soup (6). 

26 Neat or fussy (6) 


1 Story-teller’s dog (6). ' ; 
2 ‘Though an angel should write, still 
*tis———must print’ (Moore) (6). 
3 Mortifying 
on the football field (4, 3). 
4 Incite with a wager (4). 
6 Shuttered rooms (7). 
7 What’s left behind is (8). 
8 Mrs. Malaprop thought they were 
grave-diggers perhaps (8). 
11 Knowing sort of chaps (7). 
14 Muscular record (7). 
16 Worn by Pussyfoot? (8). 
17 Charm from the beginning (8). 
19 All lit up ! (7). 





DOWN 


arewell demonstration 


27 Hero in cradles (8). 
28 -—— of heart and stout of hand’ 
(Scott) (6). 


29 Transfix the boss on a naval occa- 
sion (8) 


\ copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a book token for one 


20 Does one expect to partner a vixen 
in this? (7). 

21 Father gets the part (6). 

22 ‘No marigolds yet ——— are; No 
shadows great appear’ (Herrick) (6). 

25 Nothing doing here if it’s 22 (4). 

















euimea will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions opened after noon op March 8 and - 
addressed: Crossword 823, 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1. Solution on March 11 Solution to No. 821 on page ili 
J , ~ , eed , Winners of Crossword No. 821: Mr. Jonn Wayit 18 The White Hous 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommen ‘1 for Crosswords. Albany Street, N.W.1.; Miss M. D. Mircnrti Ls>e'e= | catdelien 
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SHARES for sums 
of 1 ’- up to £5000 


DEPOSITS for sums 
of 1 - up to £5000 
SUBSCRIPTION 


0 
2h 
f 0 
SHARES for regular 3/ 
savers: 10/-to£5 monthly 


Income Tax paid by the Society | 
ae 


ASSETS ...... . £24,000,000 
RESERVES. .... .£1,580,000 


Write for Savings Brochure giving full details. 


WESTBOURNE | 
PARK 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
WESTBOURNE GROVE, 
LONDON, W.2. 
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Classified advertisements must be 
prepaid. 3s. per line. Line averages 
32 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box 
Numbers Is, extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator, 
| 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
| Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 











| The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
| cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
| woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is excepted from 
| the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
| cies Order. 1952. 


ASSZSTANT SECRETARY WANTED for 
the Modern Churchmen’s Union. Typewriting 
essential Shorthang useful. Graduate 
preferred. Able to take responsibility. Write 
% Ironmonger Lane, E.C.2. 

B.B.C. requires Assistant in Music Division 
to build and make detailed arrangements for 
light music programmes for various types of 
ensemble and supervise rehearsals and trans- 
missions in studio, Musical training and pro- 
fessional experience und thorough knowledge 
of the light music repertoire essential. Salary 
£870 (possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
tional) with 5 annual increments to maximum 
£1,175, Requests for application forms (en- 
closing addressed envelope and quoting re- 
ference ‘724 Spt.) should reach Appoint- 
ments Officer, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1, within § days. 

HER MAJESTY’S OVERSEA CIVIL SER- 
VICE. Statistician (BCD 63/7/03) in the 
Department of Agriculture, Kenya, to advise 
| on the design of field and other experiments 
conducted by the Department including 
| sampling, investigations and surveys, and 
| to assist in the statistical analysis of re- 
sults, The appointment will be on two years’ 
probation for permanent and pensionable 
employment. Salary in scale £816 to £1,629 
(including pensionable inducement pay) plus 
a temporary variable non-pensionable allow- 
ance at present 10% of salary (maximum 
£162 per annum). Government quarters pro- 
vided when available at a moderate rental 
Free passages for officer, wife and family up 
10 cost of three adult passages, Income tax 
at local rates which are much lower than in 
United Kingdom. Generous home leave 
Qualifications required are a good degree 
in Mathematics or Statistics with some post- 


graduate training in statistics, and prefer- 
| ably a diploma in statistics; some ex- 
perience of, or taining in, statistical 


methods as applied to agricultural field ex- 
periments is essential, The required post- 
graduate training would if necessary be pro- 
vided for by means of a Colonial Agricul- 


tural Probationership. Applications will 
therefore be accepted from persons who 
hope to obtain a degree this year. Intend- 


should be between 
should write to the 
(Her Maijesty’s 


applicants, who 
40 years old 
Director of Recruitment 
Oversea Civil Service), Colonial Office, 
Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, 
London, S.W.1, stating briefly personal par- 
ticulars and qualifications and quoting above 


| reference 
THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES 
LIMITED (STEEL DIVISION), PORT 


TALBOT, invites applications from suitably 
qualified young men, who have completed 
their National Service, for a number of posts 
in their Operational Research Department 
The Company operates the largest and most 
modern integrated Steel Piant in Europe and 
is still expanding. The plant is laid out on the 
South Wales seaboard in spacious and plea- 
sant surroundings with ideal working con- 
ditions, Good residential areas are reasonably 
close to the Works. The Operational Re- 
search Department engages in the investiga- 
tion of a wide range of stimulating problems 
concerned with all aspects of the efficiency 
| and development of a complex plant; there 
| is ample scope for origifiality of approach 
and initiative. An attractive pension scheme 
is in operation. Removal expenses will be 
paid for a married man to a maximum olf 
§°, of annual salary. Vacancies are available 
for: (a) One PHYSICIST with a good 
honours degree ang preferably some indus 
trial experience. Starting salary in the range 
of £700-£900. (b) One STATISTICIAN with 
an honours degree in Mathematics and a 
few years experience. Salary in keeping with 
experience and qualifications, (c) Three or 
Four GRADUATES in either Science or 
Engineering who seek to apply their training 
10 industrial problems. Starting salary in the 
range of £550-£650, Those wishing to apply 
should write for official Application Form to 
th Personnel Superintendent. The Steel 
Company of Wales Limited. P.O. Box No 
3, Port Talbot, Glam. 
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SHORT SERVICE COMMISSIONS {Nn 
| = INSTRUCTOR BRANCH OF THE 
ROYAL NAVY. Applications are invited 
from University Graduates and q 

teachers under 36 years of age for SHORT 
SERVICE COMMISSIONS of 3, 4 or § 
jyears in the Instructor Branch, Royal Navy 
| Applications will also be accepted from finaj 
|year undergraduates, ang these will be con 
|sidered in anticipation of their degree 
results, Requirements are mainly for Officers 
with qualifications in Mathematics, Science 
(Physics, Chemistry, Metallurgy) or Engip. 
jeering, but a few vacancies exist for Officers 
j with qualifications in History or English 
| with a sound Mathematics ar Science back. 
ground, After two years’ service, Offices 
will be eligible for selection for pe 

commissions, A Short Service engagement ip 
|the Instructor Branch will discharge any 
|candidate’s obligation under the National 
| Service Acts. Entry will be in two grade, 
| Selected candidates with Ist or 2nd Cay 
|Honours Degrees. receive approximately 
£410 in their first year’s service, £429 ip 
second year, £548 in third and fourth year, 
£584 in fifth year. Other candidates receive 
£319 in first, £392 in second and third years, 
|£429 in fourth and fifth years. Previous 
officer service will be recognised for adjug, 
ment of seniority and rate of pay on entry 
Accommodation and rations are provided or 
allowances in lieu. Married Officers if aged 
25 or over receive Marriage Allowance of 
£338 per annum if not accommodated ip 
official married quarters, £283 per annum if 
they are so accommodated. Married Officers 
under the age of 25 receive Marriage Allow. 
ance of £146 per annum but are not entitled 
to be accommodated in official married 
quarters, An initial Outfit Allowance of £115 
is paid, together with a free issue of certain 
articles of clothing. A reduced allowance is 
payable to candidates with previous Naval 
Service as officers, Tax free gratuities of 
£300, £400 or £500 are payable at the end 
of 3 4 or 5 years respectively 
Instructor Officers serve both ashore and 
afloat and their duties include both technical 
instruction and general education, Officers 
with suitable qualifications may also b 
trained and appointed for full or part-time 
meteorological and weather forecasting 
duties. Service in the Instructor Branch will, 
in the case of officers who enter from con 
tributory service under the Teachers’ (Super- 
annuation) Acts, be treated as contributory 
service, contributions being deducted from 
the above gratuities, Other officers may have 





their service in the Instructor Branch 
similarly treated if they so _ desire 
Fuller details and application forms may 


be obtained from Director (P), Naval Educa- 
tion Service, Admiralty, London, S.W.) 
Completed application forms should be re 
turned, if possible, before 31st May, 1955 


WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 
ADULT COLLEGE, GRANTLEY HALL, 
near RIPON, Applications are invited for the 
post of Warden of the Authority's Residen- 
tial Adult College, Grantley Hall, near 
Ripon. Candidates should possess a good 
honours degree of a British University, 3 
wide interest in contemporary affairs and, 
preferably, a varied experience of work in 


further education The salary scale is 
£1,050 x £50—£1,250 per annum with free 
residence, etc. A successful candidate may 
be appointed above the minimum of the 
salary scale in recognition of qualification 


and/or experience of exceptional value, Th 
post is superannuable. Full particulars and 


application fofms are obtainable from the 
undersigned to whom completed forms 
should be returned within two weeks of the 
appearance of this advertisement. A. B. 
CLEGG, Chief Education Officer, County 
Hall, Wakefield 


WYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS. 
On the appointment of the present mistress 
10 a Headship a vacancy will occur in Sep- 
tember for a HOUSEMISTRESS to be re 
sponsible for a House of 37 girls, ages 12-18 
Eng'ish as a subject preferred, but other 
subjects considered. Burnham Scale (with 
residence) Government Superannuation 
Apply, with testimonials, to the Head 
Mistress 
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EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 
ITALIAN ART. Aris 


CONTEMPORARY 


Council Exhibition. New Burlington Gal- 
leries, Old Burlington Street, W.1, Closes 
§ March, Mon., Wed., Fri.. Sat.. 10-6, 
Tue, Thur.. 10-8. Admission Is 


“EDUCATION AND LOCAL GOVERN- 


MENI N. G. Fisher, M.A., giving 5! 
Philip Magnus Memorial Lecture in Col- 
lege Preceptors, 2 Bloomsbury Square, on 





Wednesday March 16th at 6.45 p.m. Admis- 
GERMAN ARCHITECTURE TODAY, 
R.1.B.A., 66 Portland Place, W.1. Till March 
24th. Mondays-Fridays 10-7. Saturdays 10-5, 


Admission Free 
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TER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. TO PARENTS — DO YOU REQUIRE MILL HILL SCHOOL ‘KNOW-HOW’ brings you Writin Sypeees. 
ae HIKA, DAVID WYNNE, and prey HA ercoasian your oe ee * Gram- hy ANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- fre Sales-—No Fees. Leg for Free i ‘Know- 
; , , hoo france examination’ If so, we L G ting Success.’ s 
Sats, 10-1. Until Ist. have a special course dedling with the type of} This will take place a; the School trom |of Succeatu Wetune Lid. 124 New Bond 
. . papers set. A qualified tutor appointed for| May 23rd—May 25th, 1955. Candidates must | Street, London, W.1. 
MARLBOROUGH 17-18 Old Bond St.. W.1.| ccinteg help and gui ; | . J 
: J . | guidance. We are an ¢duca-| be over 12 and under 14 years of age on| ww. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY MASTERS —| tional organisation serving a world-wide|September ist. Several Scholarships and|/ WELL-KNOWN WRITER would consider 
Boccioni, — Braque. Klee, Matisse. | group of Companies. Free Brochure from] Exhibitions are available with valu work, preferably part-time, with Literary 
 . . | es up olin, _ 
igtiani, Picasso, Severini, etc. Opens 28) F M1, Institutes, Dept. SP.51, London, W.4.| £100 p.a., and there are Exhibitions for the |COMesPondence College. Author of 25 
te ptoecmaanan en WH Fons of Christian Ministers. with values up |Avels (3 monthly choices, 2 filmed: 6 
ensington Park Gar- 7 ic } . : . 
W.11. Fri., Feb. 25, 8pm. Oda Sio-|* GUIDE TO SAP INVESTMENT for] 10,5100 oe eee an xn ioF ce |12 radio. plays: published U.S. and Con 
ye, Recitel of "Russian Songs, |RfOHt- Write for # specimen copy of the | Cuirch Minister The last date for entries |"inent. Constructive critic, teacher by pro- 
i Monssorgsky, Prokoficff, Khacha-| 525, Market Reports, 29 Richmond Hill.| i" May 9th, Particulars from the Head |'¢ssion.—Box 213. 
wriaa). Fri., Mar. 4,8 p.m. Maurice Eisen-| “ _ Master, Mill Hill School, Mill Hill Village, } WRITE FOR PROFTT. Send for interesting 
we Cello Recital; accompanist, Norah} ALLWOQD's Carnation Cut Flowers. The) N W.7 free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept. 
(Dvorak, Stravinsky, Prokofieff, | ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected| Fy peRT POSTAL TUITION for examina-| 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 


langer). Mon., M: r . }colours or mix shades. Direct from the ; 
Nadia agar Life in Ballet" 7 teen pad a werd. Brom 1 an tion—University, Law, Accountancy, Secre-; WRITERS INVITED submit MSS. for 


: to 5 gns. a box. O lit Ly—ths | Marial Civil Service, Commercia!, General Criticism, Revision, Market Advice, J. C. 
RELATIONS between Synayouue _and| Waits thr rohiveee Aes Booger a| Cert. of Education, ete. Also. many practical | Walls, Room 23, 3" Bloomsbury St W.C1. 
(burch since the Rise of Christianity.” 3) Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wiveisfield| (non-exam) aay a in business subjects. Continued Overleaf 
fee Aish oh na un, tna Sra] Crean ee ee eng 8 | ee ae 

ys, c " il 3rd} c ste c 
mi. h ai je .| CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder! Metropolitan College (G40), St, Albans, SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD Neo. 62! 
Tm gee, 0, Oe Ciseel tewih, Srue-| OS aie Sos tae tas tom. tenons ter| sal Sh Oeaen Vila SE. ee POLUTION 70 CROSEWORD He, 5 
'W.8 (opp. Lord's Cricket Ground). Ali] 9¥® Practitioner. Details from The Contact| ipeNsiVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in| po Whidier. 12 Literate 13 Tinos. 
| Lenses Finance Co. Lid., 4(ts) Reece Mews : port. 10 Whistler, 12 Literate. 13 Tissot. 
i ETHICAL SOCIETY. C | South Kensington, S.W.?. ; | grin Tt for Sencuntes —— 15 Chit. 16 Distresses. 19 Token-money. 
SOUTH b ‘, Con- : ’ . months an weeks’ courses begin at 29 Obed. 23 Burden. 25 Spanking. 27 Regi 
way Hall, Red Lion Sq., W.C.1. Sunday, i +4 REPORT on the Human Female,| frequent intervals, Davies's, White Lodge. | cide 28 Bente. 9 teams. 30 Severe, 
11 am. Feb. 27. Archibald Robertson, M A..| Cae ae eee an 4 ,Pont,| 2 Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392) DOWN.—1 ‘Shellac. 2 Rope-trick. 3 
j son." . Pree| ce List and| ,.. , :« . ; a “ 
» 5 Ey as Chamber! Literature on Family Planning, Fiertag,| OXFORD AND COUNTY See, School, 34 oo f Eee, © yoo cd 
eopy . as .. St. Giles. Comprehensive Training; Grad. | Sprites, 11 Stridor. 14 Attempt, 17 Sublim- 
Concert 6.30 p.m. Adm. Is. 6d 34 Wardour St., London, W.1, Dept. DX.| 6). -<-. , Unde 19 Tabard Dog-ros 
riage MICRO'S, CORNEAL AND CONTACT| (ous: Next term April 25, Prosp. ate. 18 Undercut abards, 21 Dog-rose, 
THE ARTS OF THE T’ANG DYNASTY.’ LENSES. Easy payments arranged if desired, |PETMAN’S SHORTHAND. Private | indi- 
Eshibition organised by the Oriental Ceramic) For details and free booklet write Corneal-| Vidual tuition in pleasant flat. No Classes. ae , 
foci. ARIS COUNCIL GALLERY, 4/Contact Lenses Lid... Dept 274C, Crown] fictianers oF speed. Evenings, — PAD, 6929] Hy. ¥ GALE MEY ELE YEY 
. rhe Page 5h! ill 30) Chambers, 9 Albion St., Leeds 1. Tel, :| ‘°Ven!ne + 
March. Mons., Weds., Fris., Sats., 10-6./ 25232, Consulting Rooms in London, York,| POSTAL TUITION for Gen, Cert. of|S+ LAYTONS WINE MERCHANTS 
Tyes., Thurs., 10-8. Admission free. Newcastle, Glasgow, etc. Eduen. (all examining Boards), London B.A., >} suggest CHINON ROUGE, che lovely 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : A course of; NATURE CURE for nerve troubles. Full B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc. Sociology, LL.B., scented red Loire wine, that Rabelais 

















|22 Snooze, 24 Regal. 26 Oder. 














ee .- : = B.D. Degrees and Diplomas; Law and Pro-| >> loved 
three lectures on “The Anglo-Saxon Script on| details from Brit. Naturopathic Association - x : * 
the Continent” will be given by Dr. Bernhard|17 Southfields Avenue, Leicester. Please | {**!0"4! exams., mod. fees. Prospectus from | >> Retail 8/6 per bottle 
Bischoff (Munich) at 5.30 p.m. on 2, 3 and 4/enclose 6d. Wi el beet ye ay , a Dept. B92. Fe or try a glass in the Wine Restaurant 
eg . “ “ Obe ail, * | 
March at University College (Anatomy) SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. The Vandre Elec . |\y 2a. Duke Street, Manchester Square, 


). Gower Street, W_C.1. ADMISSION | trolysis Outfit o lc SCHOLARSHIPS ABROAD, 1955/6, Appli- r ren WEL toed 
FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. James Hender- aoe ale. pow Ay op By d yh cations are invited from British students for | Leadon, wed oneal : 8 
wn, Academic Resgistrar. | pounds. Never Fails. Guaranteed Cash or|S¢%0l@tships offered by Austria, Belgium, Hifi te he te Kee KR RAR ARR 

WERSITY OF LONDON ; The Eihel M.| Sour mnty Fre al Wee (ore |Baul, Deymark, Hep ale, bane, — 

Lecture entitled “‘Hebrew Prophecy| particulars free, in plain envelope. Vandre| * rs 7 > at M 

its Interpretation” will be given by Pro-| Ltd. (W.12), 220 West Regemi Street, Glas- Norway, Persia, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, | Birth Control Clinie 











ap Ce Peni ae eagles an ander] __(ounded by Dr, Maric Stopes 192 
Howe wc PADMISSION Free wit | | graduates and are tenable for periods varying! Personal advice FREE on Birth Control 
OUT TICKET James Henderson, Academic| |fram a few weeks to twelve months during|and all Marriage Problems from specially 

istrar. ' EDUCATIONAL | the academic year 1955/56. The closing dates|trained midwives and doctors daily (not 
— — |for receipt of applications vary for each|Sat.) 10 a.m. to 6 p.m, Also we suppiy by. 
WATER COLOURS BY BERIC) |country; the earliest being 7th March, 1955, | post the most helpful books by world 


UNG, R.B.A. Galleries, Suffolk St., Pall) ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL Fuji particulars and application forms, for| : 
: ’ Y § s ] Ss, pioneer; 
Mall East, §.W.1. Daily 10-5, Is. | training for graduates and well-educated girls. which a stamped addressed foolscap envelope | Mh By r 
Canteen. St. Godric’s Secretarial College,|should be sent, are obtainable from the} Change of Lite in Men and Women 1/6 
2 Arkwright Road, London, N.W.3. Hamp-| British Council, 65 Davies Street, London,| & Birth Control To-day 4/- 
CONCERTS Stead S986. W.1, or from any British Council office in the The Human Body 5/- 
mesnows STORTFORD COLLEGE, Herts. | United Kingdom. Postage 5d. each 
_ |An Examination for the award of Scholar-| ST. MARGARET'S. Yeat I, | seiamae — 
ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, “The Genius ships between the value of £120 paw Af Eg tt Ry Dee. = 108, WHITFIELD ST., LONDON, W.1 
of Bach.” Twelve weekly Bach concerts and | will be held on 2nd and 3rd June, 1955. A| (recognised by the Ministry of Education) 
organ music. Wednesdays 9 March to 25|major Scholarship for the sons of Free|situated in lovely Severn Valley, five miles 
May at 5.45. Geraint Jones Singers and Church Ministers and Missionaries will be| from Shrewsbury. Girls received from. the 
Orchestra. Geraint Jones (organ). Leaflets offered this year. For particulars apply to| age of 7 years. For prospectus apply Sec 
giving full progs. and tickets (subscriptions | ihe Headmaster. natal : re 
, r 7 ° : , LN ¢ pula cours Modern 
available) from Hall (WAT 3191) and eens SWEREN: _Fasuie pm. 
Agents. BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. Parents| Sweden” at residential college near Stock- 
| desiring vacancies and men and women/holm followed by 1 week's study tour 
| seeking teaching appointments, also Matrons| Aug. 14-Sept. 1, 1955. Prospectus from The 
jand Assistant Matrons should apply to! Swedish Institute, 49 Egerton Crescent, 
R. J. S. Curtis, M.A., (T.W.E.), Hon. Sec-| London, 8.W.3. 
PERSONAL retary, Public Relations Committce, Incor-| 7H@ LIMES SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Prin 
A PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRIT-| Hunt Cour, Ore, Hastings | cipal, Raymond Burton, A.L.C-M. Tuition 
ING OR DRAWING.—Send for details of| |. Ringe Be 4 __ | for pianoforte playing by correspondence 
Our Bew Courses in these subjects. Personal| CANTERBURY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. Ordinary music used. All lessons individual 
and private tuition from a Home Study Col- University of New Zealand. Appointment of| 2} gns. per term, 29 North Rd., Sutton-on- 
lege operated by a world-wide industrial| Rector. The Council of Canterbury Univer-| Trent, Nr. Newark, Notts Tel. 342 
organization. E.M.j Institutes, Dept. SP.s0, | Sity College will proceed shortly to appoint) pyyf SCHOOL, MALVERN LINK. Boys’ 
London, W.4. © See gy ba invite ae — od Preparatory School. A few Scholarships, in 
suggestions concerning, itz alifie , < 3 
CANCER PATIENT (55097) Poor man ay © Senlien man be Gaede ~y Hated the form of reduced iees, are open to clever 
(74) i P , " | : | boys of 7 to 8 years of age. All details, in 
ia hospital away from home town.| tation. Conditions of appointment may be ’ 
Hel .* . ; : y cluding arrangements for the examination 
D necded with wife's visiting fares.| obtained from the Secretary, Association of from The Headmaster, The School, Malver 
Please help us (also thousands of other sad| Universities of the British Commonwealth, Sj.” cacmasier, she school, Mmaivera 
cases). Jewellery welcomed. — National! Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, or from the} ink. 
Society for Cancer Relief, Dept. G7, 47| undersigned, with whom applications close on —— 
Victoria-street, S.W.1. the 30th April, 1955. James Logie, Registrar. | Please e Pp : 





























CAREERS as Hotel Book-keeper/Recep-| P-O. Box 1471, Christchurch, New Zealand LITERARY 
Uonisis, Management Dietitian-Caterers,| COMMON ENTRANCE. Small Coaching Th 
Medical Secretaries. Successful postal) School. Boys, aged 10 to 14. Individual) 1” yOU CAN WRITE you can always make e 
courses. Brochures 3d. Secretary, Southern) attention, Exceptional results past ten) money, The LSJ—for 35 years under the 
Training College, Brighton 6 | years Sea and mountain air, Games.| patronage of leading newspaper proprietors SHAFT ESBURY 
HELP THE CHURCH to help segrega-| Prospectus from—Ivor M. Cross, M.A..|——has helped thousands to succeed. Don't 
ted Bantu. Send an urgent donation to| Camtad. (iately Senior Master at Stowe). nyt it off any longer. Free advice and 
“South Africa Emergency Fund,” The| Barbara K. K. Cross. BA. Oxon. Lapley)+Writing for the Press,’ from Prospectus 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel,|Gt@nge, Glandyfi, Machynlleth, Wales.) Dept, London School of Journalism, 57 SOCI ETY 
1S Tufton Street, §.W.1. And brethren pray.| 2°!-: Glandyfi 243. |Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. MUSeum| 
| DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland| 4574. ‘There are LSJ students all over) 

me LUXURY HOTEL again becomes) park, W.11. Individual tuition for exami-! the world.’ ( (ounded in 1844 as the Ragged School Union, 
ond Rr 9 during MAY. Resident nations Navy and Army Entrance Ist M B.| AMERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly postal| 

els and Tutors from London. Classes 5) General Certificate at all levels. Tel bscripuion. National Geo Magazine 
~ } ey arranged for Hotel visitors. | PARK 7437 40s. 2d: Life (int.), 45s “ Teenie “Mec ha- to care for 

y Bok No, 136, FREE LESSON—Learn Typewriting the new| nics, 32s.; Popular Photography, 46s, 
SMOKING. NEW CURE. Drugless. Pro-| whole sentence method. Details: Mercer's|Complete Price List free. Thomas & Co. . . 
spectus: 6d. Postage, Ridley, Taggart! Correspondence College, Dept. G, 69 Wim-|(S.P.), 111 Buchanan Street, Blackpool | children like me 
venue, Liverpool. | pole St., W.1. |EMPLOYMENT BUREAU for ali office| 
WANTED. MEMBERS. Join the Postall HACCOMBE SCHOOL, Newton Abbot,| staff, men and women, Typewriting, Dupli-| 
Library of Psychology, 48 Ring Rd., Croas-| Devon, Boys’ Boarding & Day from 7-17 yrs.|cating. Stella Fisher Bureau, 15 Strand, 32, John Street, London, W.C.! 
mates. Leeds. Books also for sale. Open to inspection, Apply S. Wharry. W.C.2. TRAfalgar 9090. | 
Rapitered as a Newspa Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Published by THe Spectator Ltp., at its Offices, 99 Gower St., London, 
W.C.1. Telephone: BUston 3221. Printed in Great Britain by Gate & PoLpeEN Lrp., Idea! House, Argyl! St., London, W.1, at their Wellington Press, Aidershot. Subscription Rate 
to any address in the World: 35s. per annum (52 weeks). Postage on this issue: Inland and overseas, 1¢d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post), 1d.—Friday, February 25, 1955 
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STORIES WANTED by the British Institute 
of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent 
House, Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submitted to editors on 
&@ 15 per cent, of sales basis, Unsuitable 
stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
tion. Address your MS. to Dept. C.23. 
FREE : ‘The Professional Touch,’ concern- 
ats our Courses and Criticisms, from Dept. 





SHOPPING BY POST 





ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality, 
direct from factory, save £££s Send today, 
Baldwin's, Ladders, Risca, Mon. 
AUSTRALIAN SEEDED RAISINS. The 
world-famous large and superbly delicious 
Lexia Raisins. Original attractive and 
hygienically packed } Ib. packets. 4 for 10s., 
12 for 28s. SPANISH MUSCATELS, 2 Ib. | 
9s. JORDAN ALMONDS, Extra Large. 
2 Ib. 18s, All Post Paid. SHILLING! 
COFFEE CO, LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, Lon-| 
don, E.C.3. 


| 


| hotel 


BARMOUTH, WALES. 

MIN-Y-Mor Private Hotel. Sea Front, 
Ballroom. Table Tennis, Talkies, Brochure. 
F, Waddling. 

BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. 
MIN-Y-Mor Private Hotel. Sea Front. 
Gardens. Putting Green. Garages. Super- 
lative food. 7 gns. Summer 74-9 gns. 


CORNWALL. S.W. Coast. Comfortable 
Farm House. Excellent food, all €)nveniences 
7 gns a week inclusive, Ruan Major, Ruan 
Minor, Helston, 

CO. DONEGAL Fort Hotel, Greencastle. 
On Loch Foyle, facing South, sandy bays. 
Golf, Tennis, Bathing, Boating, Sea-fishing. 
Fully licensed. H. & C. Moderate terms. 


GOATHLAND.—North Yorkshire Moors. 
Fairhaven Private Hotel in midst of real 
country and thé heather Super comfort. 
Home Cooking. H. & C. water—electric 
fires & bedside lights all tooms. Village 
served by buses & trains. 

JERSEY, HOTEL AMBASSADEUR, St. 
Clement's Bay, The Island’s newest luxury 
delightfully situated on sea front. 
Private bathrooms, orchestra, fully licensed. 


GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, Notwith-| 10-16 guineas. Brochure R. Tei. Central 


Standing sensational new drug and serum) 
discoveries, the truth about garlic as a| 
remedy for rheumatism stands as it has| 
stood for 5,000 years, that powerful purifier) 
and healer given by Nature for the use} 
of Man. Get to know Garlisol deodorised | 
(non-smell) garlic tablets for dissolving 
rheumatism at its root. Send ‘0s, 
1,000 tablets six months treatment, and, 
interesting booklet about garlic; that) 
immemorial remedy of Nature. Garlisol 
Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex, 


for) 


HOME-MADE WINE EQUIPMENT. Ali 5" 


your requirements can be obtained from 
W. R. Loftus Ltd., 24 Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W.1. Telephone Museum 
6235, Write for Dlustrated price list. } 


OUR CATALOGUE of good things to eat— 
over 70 items—can bring the best quality to) 
your door, and save you many hours of) 
tiring shopping. May we send you one,| 
including 35 delicious recipes, beautifully) 
illustrated in colours? Easton Fruit Farm) 
(Canners), Bigbury, S. Devon. 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for 
their lustrous beauty. Elegant Damask 
Table Cloths and Napery. Printed and 
Embroidered Luncheon Sets, Afternoon 
Tea Cloths, etc, Dress Linens in over) 
Twenty colours. [lustrated Brochure con- 
taining charming possibilities for Wed- 
ding Gifts... From Rosemoyne, Irish 
Linens, Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 
Ireland. 
SHERATON is all right if you can afford it, | 
but good modern furniture offers the best 
value for money. By using our steel rod legs 
and brackets (in a choice of eight colours) 
and our wooden table tops and shelves you| 
can make your Own furniture at a fraction 
of the cost in the shops. All you need is a 
screwdriver. Write or phone for catalogue 
to Scott Smith Ltd., 227 South St., Romford, | 


4455, Aftcr 6 p.m., Southern 8 
PEMBROKESHIRE COAST. Well-known 
ornithologists’ remote attractive cottage 
Sleeps four available for Easter and subse- 
quent weeks, 5 and 6 gns. (mot August). 
Write Box 298. 

RYE. SIMON THE PIEMAN Tearooms, 
Lion Street, receive a few guests, Rye 2207. 
RYE. The Hope Anchor. R.A.C., A.A. 


Glorious Scenery 
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approved. Licensed. Superb position in aj 


lovely centre for Spring holidays Rye 2216. 


. IVES, CORNWALL. St. Ives Bay 
Hotel. Open May until October. Command- 
ing position sands and sea. Excelient bathing, 
tennis, sea fishing and boating, Golf near 
by, 52 bedrooms (some private bathrooms). 
Excellent cuisine, Licensed. Service Garage. 
VWrrite for brochure. Tel. 106. 


SWITZERLAND, — For your Easter and 
Summer holidays stay at the Chalet Bon 


Accueil, rum by a young Anglo-Swiss couple. | 


Wonderful view Alpine flora, & walks. 
Riding, tennis, swimming, fishing. Private 
car tours. Every comfort, good cuisine. 


C. B. Wilmot-Allistone, Ch&teau-d’Oex. | 


TO SPEND LESS — Spend the winter at 
Farringford on the warm, sunny Isle of 
Wight. For as little as 7 gns. per week you 
can enjoy all the advantages of this lovely 
country 
housekeeping worries. Fully licensed. Details 
from the Manager, Farringford Hotel, Fresh- 
water, 1.0.W. Phone: 312. 


house with a full staff and no} 


THORNE ISLAND HOTEL, Nr. Angle, | 


Pembroke, for a carefree holiday. Sailing, 
fishing, bird-watching in National Park. 
“Signpost” recommended. 








HOLIDAYS & TOURS 


Essex, Romford 2026, | AUSTRIA, 15-day tours from London. Styria 
TYPEWRITERS/DUPLICATORS, Vernty & Tyrol, £29 15s.; Vienna & Alpine Resort, 
Clayton, M.C., Market Rasen, s.a.c. | £32 10s.; Alpine & Lake Resorts, £28 10s.; 

Salzburg & Alpine Resort, £30; Styria & 








|Yuglosiavia £32 = en 
|£27 15s. Send for Programme, STYRIA 
ACCOMMODATION /HOLIDAY AGENCY (Appointed by 


, |Government of Styria), 61a Brompton Road, 
BUNGALOW. Mod. rent, Wilts, Suit Lady Knightsbridge, S.W.3. Phone KNI 4713. | 


j > 
wishing agmt, income by D.L. Hses, Box 229) FARM AND COUNTRY HOLIDAYS: 
NEW 4-BERTH CARAVAN, only one 0n| Guide for 1955 describing Britain's Best Holi- 
owner's S. Devon farm 4 miles sea, to let) gay Farms and Guest Houses. Pages of Pic- 
weekly May-August, Box 327. | tures, 3s. 3d. post paid. Farm Guide Dept., | 
SOUTH DEVON, Inexpensive, unrestricted | 18 High Street, Paisley. 
holiday on lovely estate on safe estuary near. GRAND PRIVATE COACH TOURS. 16 
sea at Exmouth. Furnished flats accommodate! gays Rome and Venice, 454 gns.; 16 days 
4 (or more by arrangement). Ideal for chil-| Venice, etc., 364 gns.; 11 days Interlaken, 
dren. Inclusive rent 5-8 gns. weekly. Write! 26) gns. AIR-rail. 14 days Lugano, 344 gns 
Proprietor, Newport House, Countess Wear,| Rai], 10 days Interlaken, 20 gns. Hartman- 
Nr, Exeter. Knight (Emberbrook 3785), 58 The Wood- 
lands, Esher, Surrey. 


SPRING IS NEARLY HERE! Easter in 
Paris or Spain, Cheap independent and con- 
ducted tours to Austria, Italy, Belgium, Nor- 
way, Switzerland, etc., from £15 10s, Party 
reductions, C.O.T., 220 Kensington High 
Street, W.8. WES 1541/4921, 

SUNNY SPAIN OLIVERS TRAVELS— 
Ihe ‘ong recognised specialists in travel to 











HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES, 


ABINGWORTH HALL, near Storrington, 
West Sussex. Downland country. Large gar- 
dens; 11 miles from sea; buses. Holiday or 
long-term Several ground-floor bedrooms 
Unlicensed. Station : Pulborough. West Chil- 


tington 2257. |Spain offer wonderful holidays on the | 
ABBEYDORE COURT, Abbcydore, Here- COSTA BRAVA, BALEARICS) 
ford. Quiet Country holiday, Beautiful) (MAJORCA—MINORCA—IBIZA) and 
scenery, Visitors and permanents made) PYRENEES from 14 days only 29 gns. Also 
welcome. low cost air tours on the national air lines 


AUSTRIAN LAKES—Bad Aussee. Country-| 2d the best coach tour of Spain. Booklet 


house—Pension Eselsbach, 19/6 per day incl.| {rom OLIVERS TRAVELS, 16 Cork St., 
Proprietor in London to late Match, Write| London, W.1. 

Box No. 310 | TRAMP AND CARGO BOAT CRUISES 
COTSWOLDS. Residential Hotel, well!) from £12 for 5 days to £195 for 3 months. 
heated, good cooking, garden, own poultry, Also passages to Canada/U.S.A. from £50.— 
restful, near buses, shops. Old Red Lion,| Apply for brochure to A. BOWERMAN 


Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos, Tel.: 66, Summer; LTD., 28 Ely Place, London, £.C.1. Tel.: | 
terms 5-7} gn4. 


| HOLborn 1887. 


HOLIDAY IN BRITAIN 


With Ashley Courtenay This Year 





ABERDOLUR, Fife. WOODSIDE HOTEL 
(2 hour Edinburgh). This comfortably 
furnished hotel, famous for its cuisine and 
cellar, every amenity close at hand: 
Golf, Fishing, Tennis, Boating and Bathing 


ABERFOYLE, Perthshire. THE COVEN 
ANTERS INN. Note well this unique inn 
where soft lighting, old woodwork and 
exquisite cooking blend with modern 
appointed bedrooms and private bath- 
rooms. A good base for the Trossachs 
Stirling and Loch Lomond. 


NEAR ABERGAVENNY, Mon. LLAN- 
SANTFFRAED COURT HOTEL pro- 
vides a rare standard of comfortjand food, 
excellent wines. Club licence. Tennis, 
Fishing, Hacking. Excellent touring base 
for lovely valleys Wye and Usk. 


BANTRY BAY, Co. Cork. ARDNA- 
GASHEL HOUSE. 25 yards from the sea. 
An Irish Country House Hotel in glorious 
scenery, with goggle-fishing, bathing, sail- 
ing; or just eating, drinking and being lazy 
Write R. Kaulback. 


NEAR EDINBURGH. GREYWALLS 
Gullane. The only dour thing about this 
hotel is its name, for comfort and hos- 
itality abound is this lovely Lutyens 
ouse, Within easy reach of city. Golf 
Tennis. Lovely Garden. Licensed. 


LINDFIELD, Sussex. COUNTY HOTE1! 
one mile from Haywards Heath main lin 
station, immune from sound of passin 
traffic. Its purport is mainly residential 
with catering and comfort happily blendin: 
with country house pursuits. 


LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL 
First-class Residential Hotel, 20 mins 
West End. Excellent cuisine ; fully licensed; 
suites with private bath. Hard Tennis 
Putting, Billiards; adjoins Hendon Go! 
Club. Tel.: Hendon 1456. 


ST. IVES, Cornwall. ST. [VES BAY 
HOTEL. 52 bedrooms (some private bath 
rooms) overlooking sands and sea. Now 
under the persona! direction of M. 

Allen. Excellent cuisine. Tennis courts 
Service Garage. Licensed. Open May-Oct 


ST. MAWES, Cornwall. HOTEL TRE- 
SANTON Lovely Country House in 
sheltered Bay, with terraced gardens to 
water's edge. Beautifully furnished, every 
modern convenience. irst-class cuisine 


Club Bar. Reopens early March. Terms 
from 45s. per day. Trains met Truro. 
Tel.: 322. 


BOURNEMOUTH. CARLTON HOTEL. 
A.A, 5 Star. Well spoken of always, for 
Service is the key-note. Situated on the 
East Cliff and facing full south, enjoying 








both sunshine and sea views. 150 bed- 
rooms and suites, Lifts. Central heating 
Excellent garage facilities. Tel.: 6560. 
FALMOUTH, FALMOUT?I HOTEL 
A fine anchorage for an early holiday, with 
its summy sea aspect, spring flowers, lif! 
(ground floor bedroom, if need be), and 
high standards of catering and comfort 
Write to R. J. S. Fields, outlining your 
requirements. Tei. 761. 

HYTHE, Kent. HOTEL IMPERIAL 
Stands in a wonderful island position 


overlooking the sea, 9-hole Golf Course 
Tennis, Croquet, Bowls, Putting, all in 
own 50-acre grounds. First-class comfort, 
food and service. Cocktail bar, Sundeck 
Lounge, Ballroom. Manager, ~. Greame 
Horspool. 


Tel.: 67441. 





MARLBOROUGH, Wilts. AILESBURY 
ARMS HOTEL on the great Roman 
Highway. Centre of beauty and historic 
interest. This comfortable hotel (fully 
licensed) offering delightful food is di 

© surpass. Phone Marlborough ONE, 


MARLOW. COMPLEAT ANGLER 
HOTEL (London 31 miles) overlooking 
he Thames’ most beautiful weir. Cen 
for Windsor, Ascot Henley. A good base 
for Stratford-on-Avon (70 miles). E 
tional cuisine and service. Private bathe 
rooms. Tennis Boating, Goif. 


MINEHEAD, Somerset. NORTHFIELD, 
Situated in 3 acres of grounds; aims at a 
high standard of catering and comfort a 
any time of year. Convalescence! Honey. 
moon? Or Holiday? Exmoor, the sea and 
Northfield make a happy combinarion, 


Nr. NEWQUAY. GLENDORGAL. Nige) 
Tangye offers Continental holiday by 
Cornish sea. Comfort, informality, magni- 
ficent food. Own beach, golden sands 
rock pools, surf-bathing. Children wel. 
comed. Licensed. 9-16 gns. Feb.-July 9h 
Then 11-20 gns. 

Via OSWESTRY. 
HOTEL. Set at 1,000 ft. in the midst of 
Wales (34 miles Shrewsbury). Beautifyii| 
unspoilt countryside. Trout fishing, shoot 
ng, riding, tennis, swimming, comfort and 
eood food. An Hotel you should visit, 


PENZANCE, Cornwall. QUEEN'S HO. 
TEL. A favourite hotel in a favourite 
position. This first-class hotei overlooks 
Mount’s Bay, and is a fine base for touring 
the Cornish Riviera from St. Ives to Land's 
End and the Lizard 

ST. TIVES Cornwall. THE GARRACK’ 
HOTEL. In a unique position overiooking 
bay and 10 mins. walk from town centre, 
This hotel appeals to all for comfort. good 
ood and cheerful service. Licensed. 912 


LAKE VYRNWY 


gens. Summer, 8-10 gns. Spring and 
Autumn 
SHERBORNE, Dorset. THE DIGBY 


HOTEL. A favourite “Half-way House” 
between London and the West; Birming- 
ham and the South. A first-class base for 


exploring the Hardy Country. Fully 
licensed. Quiet position near Abbey 
Church 

SIDBURY, Devon. SIDBURY HOUSE 
HOTEL. The comforts of a home, the 


freshness of country fare, the restfulness of 
country surrounds and the nearness of an 
unspoilt seaside resort (Sidmouth 3 miles) 
may be just what you seek 


JERSEY, C.l. ST. BRELADE’S BAY 
HOTEL. Britain's farthest South, facing 
sands, and a shimmering sea reopens to 
greet Spring sunshine and flowers, Why 
not fly over? Ideal for Spring and Early 
Summer. Licensed. Nightly Dinner Dan- 
ces. Write for Brochure. 

JERSEY, C.1., Bouley Bay. WATERS 
EDGE HOTEL offers you that unsophisti-/} 
cated holiday you may have long been 
seeking with Continental Cuisine and} 
Service, and every form of holiday delight. 
Write now for our coloured Brochure, 
which gives many interesting details, Quote 
ref.: A.C. 


TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. For 
your Spring, Easter and Summer holidays. 
south, overlooking Torbay, 
squash, golf and dancing all 
free to residents. Write S. R. Paul. Tel.: 
2234. } 
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Is it seaside or country you want—sport or relaxation? 
No matter what your holiday requirements are it will 
pay you to buy the new edition of 


‘LET’S HALT AWHILE 


IN BRITAIN AND IRELAND’ | 


8/6 from all bookshops or 9/- direct from: 
ASHLEY COURTENAY 
22nd Edition, 1955 68(J) St. James’s Street - 


Now on sale 


- London, S.W.1 




















